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Our next issue will include reviews by Sr. M. Madaleva, C.S.C., Fathers 
Reginald Coffey, O.P., James J. Donohue, Connell Dowd, C.P., George J. 
Gustafson, S.S., J: C. Lehane, CM., J. M. Lelen, Demetrius Manuosos, O.F.M. 
Cap.,; Joseph M. O’Leary, C.P., Bonaventure Schwinn, O.S.B., Leander 


Troy, O.Carm., and by Cyril Clemens, Patrick F. Crowley, Harnett T. Kane, 
Marian Kerwick, Paul Kiniery, Courtenay Savage, Mary Ellen Evans and 


others. 
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Our Special APRIL Issue Will Include 


_ The Annual Index, with Annotations and/or Ratings—including Titles 
not previously covered—PLUS Classified Lists by Subjects, (Church History, 
Lives of Saints, Philosophy, Etc.) EXTRA COPIES can be supplied only if 
ordered by March 15th. See Your Dealer NOW— or remit direct. 
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An Invitation— 

to Catholic writers, authors, edi- 
tors, reporters 

The Catholic Press Association encour- 
ages enrollment of Associates under the 
following provision of its Constitution: 


“Associate members shall consist of 
Catholic men and women writers of 
good repute, persons now or formerly 
engaged in literary pursuits. Associate 
members shall be officially and collec- 
tively known as the Catholic Press As- 
sociation League of Writers. Any ten or 
more associate members residing in the 
same community may organize them- 
selves into local units, elect their own 
officers, have their own constitution and 
by-laws. Each such unit may send one 
delegate to the national convention.” 


Associate Members in good standing re- 
ceive The Catholic Journalist and spe- 
cial bulletins in addition to fellowship 
with other Catholic writers, editors, ar- 
tists, poets and publishers. 


J. A. SHANAHAN, Executive Secretary 
Catholic Press Association 
572 Russ Building, San Francisco 4, Calif. 


* w * 


Coming 


A reprinting of the Basic Writ- 
ings of St. Thomas is now prom- 
ised for March. So far as we know 
the price for the two volumes will 


be the same as before, $7.50. 
* w * 


Catholic Encyclopedia 
Another small printing of this 
17-volume set is under way, and 
about half sold out at $85.00. Pro- 


duction costs may force an increase 


in price to $100.00. 
* x 


New Vocational Pamphlet 


What Others Have Done iis a 
compilation of letters from aspir- 
ants, postulants and novices, edited 
by Father Howard Ralenkotter, 
C.P., Director, Good Counsel Club, 
Chicago. These letters answer many 
of the questions arising in the 
minds of those considering joining 
a sisterhood. A desirable addition 
for pamphlet racks and for all 
Vocation Month projects. 

10c ea. (by mail 12c) ; 25 for 

$2.25; 50 for $4.00; 100 
for $7.00. 


Pamphlet Racks 
Every Pamphlet Rack should 
have the two Vocational Pamphlets 
Follow Me (for boys) and Follow 
Him (for girls). 


15c ea.; 12 for $1.50; 25 for 
$3.00; 50—$5.50; 100— 
$10.00, postpaid. 


Each pamphlet includes a de- 
scriptive directory of religious 
communities. 


x x 


Arch of Triumph 
Erich M. Remarque A-C, $3.00 


This Book-of-the-Month Club selection 
depicts a German refugee surgeon in 
Paris during the period of the “phony” 
war. Written with some power, it has 
no evident value, morals are just 
“wagon grease,” and there seems 
little profit in following imaginary 
wanderings of imaginary bawds. The 
author’s prominence is due to his All 
Quiet on the Western Front. 


Not recommended. 


* * * 
A Handbook of Ornament 
Franz Sales Meyer W &F, $2.50 


The reprinting of this classic study of 
ornamentation, in the authorized Eng- 
lish translation of 1888, should be a 
great boon to professional artist and 
craftsman and architect, to the student 
of design, to all who are curious about 
the decorative motif of their ties, their 
silverware, their chair-legs, or the re- 


redos of their parish church. It is a 


comprehensive and extensive source- 
book, but it is at the same time the 
fascinating story of man’s development 
as a “doodler”—and if there were no 
other proof of man’s superiority over 
the brute, it is this “inborn. itch to 
embroider and accent”—to make things 


beautiful, in other words. 


As Meyric R. Rogers of the Art In- 
stitute, Chicago, says in his foreword, 
this reprinting is “a public service.” 


x * * 


Dealer orders for the Annual 
Cumulative issue of Books On 


Trial (April) ‘will be filled in the 
order of their receipt. Last year we 
had to ration the supply. 


Catholic Booklist 


Rosary College, River Forest, Ill, 
has published a list of leading books of 
1942 to 1945, edited by Sister Mary 
Luella, O. P., head of the Department 
of Library Science. 

Titles are classified under Biography, 
Fiction, Religion, etc., with accompany- 
ing annotations. A Children’s and 
Young people’s Section is_ included. 
Evaluations are given in some cases. 

We were flattered to note in looking 
through several of the leading sections 
that all but two of the titles mentioned 
had not been noted or appraised in 
Books on Trial. 

The price of the Booklist is 50c, post- 
paid. 

oR. & 


For May Day, and other Days 


May Day Stories (75c), by Ora G. 
Hessler, is a paper-bound, illustrated, 
collection of fairy tales drawn from the 
customs of various countries. 

The author, a director of playground 
activities for the Board of Education, 
Chicago, wrote these little stories with 
the idea of dramatization. Her crayon 
illustrations are superior. 


x Fe 


Labyrinthine Ways by Graham 
Greene is being reprinted under its 
original title, The Power and the 
Glory, $2.50. 

Peles OR 


The next issue of our Posting 
Charts, postponed on account of 
paper shortages, is expected by 
Feb. 15th. These Charts are $1.50 
for a series of four, payable in ad- 
vance. Each chart, 19 by 32 inches, 
shows the appraisals on 192 books. 


: ee i 


Requests for sample copies of 
Books On Trial for Press Month 


exhibits should be sent immediate- : 


ly. 








If You Have 


No Regular Dealer 
Order from the 


THOMAS MORE BOOK SHOP 


22 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3 
Publishers of Books On Trial — 


IF INTERESTED IN OR A-MEMBER OF THE 
ONTH CLUB, ASK ABOUT. 
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“‘Crossroads’”’ 


Over the years, despite the constant 
temptation, or pressure, to editorialize 
on other subjects, I have stuck pretty 


closely to my original purpose of com- ° 


menting only on matters pertaining to 
books. 


I think the reading of books is im- 
portant, but more important, I have 
thought, and still think, is the effort 
we have made to help readers find the 
right books, the useful books, and to 
avoid the trash. 


But, in our last issue I made a few 
remarks about some of the social 
changes I seem to see taking place and 
to my surprise I received more com- 
ments than on any one thing I had 


‘ever said about books. If I were a paid 


columnist I could use this response to 
justify demanding a 30% raise. 


What I said in December was part 
of a longer comment which I had to 
condense for lack of space ,and which 
was written at a time when the signs 
on the economic horizon were less clear 
than they are today. In view of what 
has since come to light one might think 
that no one need be told that we are 
faced with the possibility of revolu- 
tionary changes; but anyone who holds 
this opinion. must surely ‘be wrong. Un- 
fortunately, few as yet seem to have 
begun to probe below the surface. 


An interesting thing about the com- 
ments received is. that they were pretty 
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evenly distributed over different para- 
graphs of my rambling remarks, and 
that they came from a variety of sources 
—Monsignori and Priests and Sisters, 
Editors and Students and just ordinary 
laymen more or less like myself—which 
indicates widespread concer n—and, 
with two exceptions, the comments re- 
ceived were not unfavorable. 


Of these two, one said “I see you 
don’t like unions!” and another wrote 
that if he had time he would point out 
my errors. It would be of more interest 
and of greater help if some reasons had 
been given for believing that I had at- 
tributed the blame for our present chaos 
to unions. The facts are that the most 
extreme criticism I have heard of sev- 
eral recent strikes, or demands, or 
threats, have been made to me person- 
ally by union members. But neither side 
in the present controversies has any 
monopoly on extremists. 


In these columns we have talked a 
lot about books, because we believe 
books have some importance, but all 
the palaver about best-selling current 
novels and what one of our contempor- 
ary critics calls “God-given fiction” 
isn’t worth a basketful of dried leaves 
in comparison with the importance of 
the economic and social problems of 
1946. 


I think our readers should be inter- 
ested in these problems because many 
of our readers are of the class that must 
not only provide the balance of opin- 
ion but also must ultimately foot the 
bills, whether those bills call for pay- 
ment in what we think of as money, or 
liberty, or loss of opportunity. Really, 
I have less concern for our septua- 
genarian readers than for the much 


greater number of our high school read-. 


ers, to whom we owe a deeper obliga- 
tion, and who cannot as yet be blamed 
for our present delinquencies. It is these 
young people who will face the next 
depression under a national debt ten 
times greater than the last time. Let 
us pray that spiritually, at least, they 
will be better prepared; and that eco- 
nomically they may be better informed. 


I am something of a believer in the 
value of experience, consequently, I was 
interested in hearing a teaching Sister 
say “Your remark about employees sat- 
isfied with being ‘physically present’ de- 
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scribes a lot of the members of my 
school classes. I can’t figure out what 
has come over them.” On a Monday 
an employer who came in looking for a 
book reported 14% of his force absent. 
On the same day, in a store, 50% were 
absent during the forenoon. Somehow, 
Monday absenteeism without reason 
seems different than on other days. 

In still another store employees 
changed their own hours without con- 
sulting their supposed superiors before- 
hand. In a small bank, during a “flu” 
epidemic when one-third of the clerks 
were already absent, two others said 
to their manager, “We thought we 
wouldn’t work this afternoon. We’re 
sorry there are so many away sick but 
we got talking about it and we thought 
that this afternoon we’d rather play 
bridge.” 

These are some of the things I was 
thinking about in December, and some- 
how I think they’re important. I think 
that in some ways maybe they have 
even greater significance than the prob- 
lems of wages and hours which form- 
erly were considered to be the chief 
reasons for strikes. 


(Continued on Page 166) 


Parental Indifference 
plus Easy Living 
equals Juvenile 
Delinquency and 
Moral Degeneration 


The Ease Era 
Paul Mallon Eerdmans, $1.50 


Reviewed by Urban H. Fleege, S.M., 
Ph.D., Instructor in Education at The 
Catholic University of America, editor 
of the Catholic Educational Review, 
and author of Self-Revelation of the 
Adolescent Boy. 





Progressive education is neither pro- 
gressive nor educational. It is rather 
retrogressive and benumbing, for it sub- 
stitutes the rule of impulse for the rule 
of reason. It is a system of education 
geared to a theory of tomfoolery 
spawned and propagated at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York; a product of the impotent philos- 
ophy of so-called modern education 
which thas been rotting the moral fibre 
of our nation for the past dozen years. 
Such is the spirit of My. Mallon’s 22 
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short essays which first appeared in 
his widely syndicated column. 

In clear, trenchant style, Columnist 
Mallon lays bare the fallacies of Pro- 
gressive education, accuses the advo- 
cates of easy learning, easy discipline, 
easy living of ripping the heart and 
life. out of American democracy, and 
pleads effectively for the restoration of 
discipline and scholarship in our schools. 

The home, Mr. Mallon rightfully 
maintains, is where discipline is most 
needed. But because parents have be- 
come indifferent to their responsibility 
of disciplining the impulses of their 
children, schools must come to the res- 
cue if our nation is to be saved from 
the growing moral degeneration evi- 
denced in juvenile delinquency. Disci- 
pline is the only effective answer to the 
rising wave of juvenile crimes. 

The Ease Era is a clarion call to the 
American public to demand the ousting 
from their schools of the pernicious 
doctrine advocated by those _loose- 
running theorists who advocate the 
uninhibited expression of every impulse. 
Mr. Mallon feels that the public must 
insist that the schools develop self- 
discipline in their children, that higher 
scholastic standards, particularly for 
students of ability, be restored. “An- 
other step absolutely essential is the 
restoration of the right of punishment 
to the teachers or principals of all 
schools, . . . Vandalism, hoodlumism, 
and sloth must be put down by what- 
ever punishment is required.” 

Teachers who have been teaching in 
schools where the doctrines of Progres- 
sive education have been hampering 
their efforts will be grateful to Mr. Mal- 
lon for saying so effectively what they 
have been wanting to say for years. 


w ® * 


Book-of-the-Month 
Club 


“White Rats Without 
Vitamin A”’ 
Brideshead Revisited 
Evelyn Waugh L-B, $2.50 
Reviewed by Helene Magaret 


Reviewing Evelyn Waugh’s novel Brides- 
head Revisited in the January 4 issue 
of The Commonweal, Anne Freemantle 
says, “This is a very good novel. But 
it is not yet a great one. It is as suf- 
focating as Mauriac’s Noeud de Viperes 


in its picture of the full lives that are — 


empty without God.” One cannot take 
issue with the truth of this last state- 
ment. Yet one may dare to counter 
with the comment that perhaps the 
novel is great because it is suffocating. 
It was through the suffocating fog of 
modern society that Evelyn Waugh 
found his way to God. No one knows 
better than he the anemic life of the 
post-war intellectuals, justified and 
glamorized by Freudian epithets. Since 
his conversion in 1930, no one is in a 
better position to describe Catholic life 
in a non-Catholic milieu. The life de- 
picted in Brideshead Revisited springs 
from a soil which produces anomalous 
growths that fascinate and interest and 
revolt, but which is not likely to pro- 
duce sanctity. One rests confident that 
the good Lord does not demand elm 
trees in the desert, and that he rejoices 
if the cactus puts forth its flower. 


A Query Answered? 


The dream of a great Catholic novel 
has brought us a whole library of books 
about priests and nuns. Among them are 
The Mass of Brother Michel, Land of 
Spices, Star of Satan, Now With the 
Morning Star and Labyrinthine Ways. 
Although one need not find fault with 
these, one wonders why the Catholic 
novel must have a religious as its cen- 
tral character. Brideshead Revisited 
suggests an answer to this query. 

In a materialistic world, where the 
only recognized values are utilitarian, 
pragmatic, and (one is tempted to add) 
biologic, one can find man, dignified in 
the Aristotelian sense—man, human and 
divine, healthy and whole—only in that 
microcosm of a richer past, in monastic 
or religious life. Catholicism as a re- 
ligion exists elsewhere; but Catholicism 
as a way of life, like the old manu- 


. scripts of the Dark Ages, is preserved 


primarily in the cloisters. Being by na- 
ture a classicist, the Catholic novelist 
dreams of bringing to a distraught and 
errant world a picture of man as he 
should be. Inevitably he produces a 
central character in cassock or coif. 


Compromise Breeds Destruction 


Because he is a satirist, Mr. Waugh 
has escaped this dilemma. His people 
are like white rats who had been denied 
vitamin A. Unfortunately, 
nonetheless the men and women we 
know, today. The horror of his book 
comes from that fact. They are per- 


they are 


sons with whom we dine, with whom 
we share our opinions and our affec- 
tions, whom we love and excuse. They 
are also (alas!) ourselves. . . . Catholics 
in a pagan world, who think they must 
either compromise or be destroyed, who 
are too blind to see that compromise 
itself breeds ultimate destruction. 


“Terrible in Misery” 


The story is centered about the lives 
of Lord and Lady Marchmain and their 
four children. The lord, who becomes 
a Catholic at the time of his marriage, 
has settled himself and his mistress in 
Venice, leaving his wife to battle with 
the problems of the younger generation 
of Marchmains, who are infected By all 
the decadence of modern life. This de- 
cadence is not characteristic of any 
coterie; it is endemic. One is given the 
impression that the elder son, Lord 
Brideshead, escapes only because he 
has not. put his lips to the fatal cup, 
and also perhaps because his stodginess 
saves him from impetuous desires. The 
younger daughter, Cordelia, develops 
into a “plain and pious spinster,” or 
so it seems to the rest of the family, 
and therefore finds virtue comparatively 
easy. Sebastian and Julia, however, wan- 
der like their father down the labyr- 
inthine ways, until passion satiates and 
the taste of life grows sour. Terrible as 
they are in their misery, like the char- 
acters of Paul Claudel’s Satin Slipper, 
they remain sensitive to the tether by 
which their guardian angels draw them 
toward God; and they exemplify the 
French poet’s affirmation that “God 
writes straight with crooked lines.” 
Sebastian, the dipsomaniac, finds the 
first joy of abnegation in caring for a 
German profligate even more abject 
than he. He ends his life as an odd 
hanger-on in a Moroccan monastery, 
“half in, half out of the community, a 
familiar figure pottering round with his 
broom and his bunch of keys.” When 
he disappears for two or three days, the 
old fathers merely smile and say, “Old 
Sebastian’s on the spree again,” and 
when he returns they notice his in- 
creased devotion in chapel. 

After divorcing her husband, Julia 
dreams of quieting her conscience by 
marrying her lover and bearing a child. 
In the end, when even the stubborn 
old father cannot slide into the abyss 
of death without making his peace with 
God, she recognizes that she can com- 
promise no longer. Determined at last 
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to grind her desires into the dust, she 
says, “I saw today there was one thing 
unforgivable—like things in the school- 
room, so bad they are unpunishable, 
that only Mummy could deal with—the 
bad thing I was on the point of doing: 
to set up a rival good to God’s.” 


The Grim Grip of Faith 


In spite of all their waywardness 
and sin, Sebastian and Julia never lose 
their faith, When it comes to trouble 
them, they whip it into submission. 
When it rises like a grim specter to 
accuse ‘them, they sit stiffly rigid, staring 
it in the face, as if they would oppose 
their own wills to the divine. It is this 
recognition of truth in father and chil- 
dren alike that causes them to hate 
their mother.’ The explanation is put 
into the mouth of Cordelia, when she 
says of her mother, “I sometimes think 
when people wanted to hate God, they 
hated Mummy .. . she was saintly but 
she wasn’t a saint. No one could really 
hate a saint, could they? They can’t 
really hate God either. When they want 
to hate Him and His saints they have 
to find something like themselves and 
pretend it’s God and hate that.” 


A Twentieth Century Specimen 


With Sebastian and Julia the tragedy 
is real because good and evil are reali- 
ties. In this way they differ from their 
non-Catholic associates, to whom the 
inner struggle is meaningless, Of these 
“characters on the outside,” most devas- 
tatingly drawn is Rex Mottram, Julia’s 
husband, an ambitious Canadian who 
stands as a type of modern, dehuman- 
ized man. Of him, Julia says, “He 
wasn’t a complete human being at all. 
He was a tiny bit of one, unnaturally 
developed; something ‘in a bottle; an 
organ kept alive in a laboratory. I 
thought he was a sort of primitive sav- 
age, but he was something absolutely 
modern and up-to-date that only this 
ghastly age could produce. A tiny bit 
of a man pretending he was whole.”’ 
If the reader accepts Rex Mottram as 
exceptional, as a variation from the 
common species, he misses the satire. 
Seen in the light of truth, Rex Mottram 
becomes the most familiar face in the 
modern world. He is not one man in a 
novel; he is thousands of men in twen- 
tieth century life, who also are like 
“something in a bottle; an organ kept 
alive in a laboratory.” 

Rex Mottram and others like him 


in the story are untouched by the 
tragedy in which they are involved. For 
them it has no value; it impinges’ upon 
no problem which they face, it brings 
them no knowledge which they can use. 
But Julia’s lover, Charles Ryder, who 
is also the narrator of the tale, has 
moved through the obscurity of suffer- 
ing and ignorance to spiritual light. 
Now, in the Second World War, as a 
middle-aged captain, he finds himself 
billeted on the Brideshead estate. Old 
memories are revived in the mellow at- 
mosphere of mature wisdom. 


Father Gardiner—Sister Mariella 


In spite of Father Gardiner’s excel- 
lent “Tenets for Reviewers,” in spite 
of the splendid criticisms of Sister 
Mariella, I still do not know what a 
Catholic novel should be. I am not cer- 
tain that critics will recognize it when 
it appears. Perhaps it would be well to 
forget the term and to say simply that 
Evelyn Waugh has written a fine novel, 
perhaps a great novel, because he hap- 
pens to possess that truth which gives 
sight to the blind and sets the spirit 
free. 

bs DA * 


Other Views on “Brideshead” 


Frank Sheed, the publisher, lecturing 
in Chicago, declined to recommend this 
book. He said that» it seems to state a 
case for sin—to make sin glamorous. 
He read it last summer in England and 
would not have thought of it again had 
he not been asked to lecture about it. 
He said that the book has a “stale 
smell of. homosexuality” and that its 
Catholicism is.a sort of “Alice-in-Won- 
derland religion.” 


* Aa 


Rev. J. E. Nugent, C.S.P., in The 
New World, Chicago, asserts that 
Brideshead is “an excellent novel’— 
“he never gives the idea that anyone 
is ever happy in sinning.” 


baa Se 2 


Father H. C. Gardiner, S. J., in 
America, agrees with the London Tablet 
that here is “a great Catholic novel” 

. “a remarkable achievement”. . . 
admirable in style, profound and mov- 
ing in theme, “touched with reverence”’ 
. . . and, although there is in the book 
“adultry, intellectual pride, debauch- 
ery ... 
TS as 8 se 


,” it is “profoundly. Catho- 


“4 Nation of Idiots” 


In September, 1944, when Harold J. 
Laski was less well known in this coun- 
try, we quoted a comment by Sydney 
Justin Harris in the Chicago Daily 
News. Mr. Harris said that Laski’s 
Faith, Reason and Civilization revealed 
“the spiritual bankruptcy of the liberal 
movement in the Western World,” and 
that the book’s appeal “to unbiased 
students of world affairs would be negli- 
gible.” 

Laski, however, was chairman of the 
political party which has since won the 
British national election. 

In a recent column, Mr. Harris re- 
ports that he came close to having his 
head chewed off because when asked 
for his reasons why we are in so much 
trouble in this country, he answered, 
“because we’re a nation of idiots!” 

To save his life, Mr. Harris explained 
that the English word “idiot” comes 
from the Greek word “idiotes,” which 
means “a man who is concerned with 
himself, a man who lacks interest and 
takes no part in public affairs. To the 
Ancient Greeks this kind of man was 
almost inconceivable; in their city- 
states, democracy was something that 
every citizen took part in, as normally 
as breathing.” 

Joseph P. Kennedy, our late ambas- 
sador to Great Britain, former chairman 
of the Securities Exchange Commission, 
recently spoke before 800 men at a 
dinner given by the Economic Club in 
Chicago. He asked those present who 
could name their representatives in Con- 
gress to raise their hands. Twenty hands 
were raised. 

Again, Mr. Kennedy asked how many 
of those present had written a letter to 
their newspapers during the preceding 
year commenting on the policies fol- 
lowed by the newspapers. He could 
count only three hands. 

Is it because of such indifference that 
Laski’s type of Marxian, Freudian ma- 
terialism is gaining ground so steadily? 
And if we continue on the same road 
taken by the “‘idiotes,” how long will 
it be before we have an American Laski 
leading his party to victory? 

How many readers of Books ON 
TRIAL know the names of their repre- 
sentatives in Congress, or have written 
them letters in the last year? or have 
written to the editors of their news- 
papers??? 
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Our Father’s House 

Sr. Mariella Gable, O.S. B. S & W, $3.00 
The spice in this collection is not in its 
twenty-eight short stories but in the 
scholarly introduction wherein Sister 
Mariella turns the microscope on cer- 
tain problems of Catholic fiction. 

The normal outlet for short stories 
is the magazine, but “Catholic maga- 
zines,” she says, “have failed tragically 
in their opportunity to present Catho- 
lic fiction.” Those that cater to the 
“pulp” mentality “pour out miracles, 
three for a cent, cheaper than dirt”... 
and the Catholic “Slicks” have done 
no better . . . aping the secular slicks 
in shallow adventure and happy end- 
ings, with a “rosary or a candle for 
garnishing—and general craftsmanship 
far below that of the secular magazines 

.” “warmed-over mashed potatoes. 

. . As if a rosary in a bureau drawer 
made a Catholic story!” 

It will be interesting to see whether 
the good Sister’s words are taken to 
heart, as they should be, or whether we 
must await a new generation of editors 
—and writers; although it would seem 
that the editors are mainly at fault 
since they are under no compulsion to 
keep on catering to “abominably under- 
developed” tastes, or just filling space 
with stuff nobody reads. The Sister is 
a brave woman! (Booxs on TRIAL is 
not without some experience in learn- 


ing what happens when its reviewers - 


rate books at anything less than Triple 
A-1.) 

Sister Mariella also presents the other 
side. She makes it clear that very re- 
cently editors of certain Catholic maga- 
zines have exerted themselves to the 
utmost to get better stories, and that 
such efforts deserve mighty cheers. 

Definitions 

The Introduction is by no means lim- 
ited to the deficiencies of Catholic fic- 
‘tion. An attempt is made to. analyze 
and define Catholic literature, which 
Sister Madaleva has done by saying 
that is “any literature that is treated 
as a Catholic would treat it” . . . that 
is, if the Catholic is one who is per- 
fectly disciplined. Sister Mariella be- 
lieves that a definition cannot be given 
until one has clearly understood the 
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Catholic philosophy of personality, and, 
in his Liturgy and Personality Dietrich 
von Hildebrand has said that one devel- 
ops personality when one habitually 
makes “an appropriate response to 
value,” responding to’ values according 
to their goodness, and loving the good 
he discovers. 


Illustrations 

The stories in this collection were 
chosen by way of illustration, and each 
is prefaced by data on the author and 
critical comment on the story. Some 
are classics and all supposedly deal 
with “eternal verities or with the local 
color of Catholic life.” “May no one 
call them Catholic Short Stories,” says 
the compiler. 

There will be some difficulty in 
fathoming the significance of several 
of the selections— the application of 
principles to specific pieces of literature 
is always a major problem—and it is 
to be hoped that no professor of Eng- 
lish will be too harsh on any student 
who may say frankly that his response 
to the values embalmed in “The Peni- 
tent Thief” or “The Crazy Guy” or 
“Night in August” is not overpowering. 
But, despite the difficulty of finding 
contemporaneous selections to illustrate 
her declarations—due to the paucity of 
available material—Sister Mariella’s ef- 
forts deserve high commendation, par- 
ticularly in her Introduction. She has 
turned over a few stones but is not re- 
sponsible for what has thereby come to 
light. 


* * * 


One advantage in having a book store 
is in hearing many comments of a kind 
that probably seldom reach isolated re- 
viewers—to their loss, and to the even- 
tual loss of those for whom they are 
supposed to be writing. For example, 
says an attorney, in Our Father's 
House, a story is told of two imaginary 
thieving members of “The Penitents,” 
who after a periodic drunken spree re- 
port visions of a crucifixion, and in the 
last chapter meet their ends in the man- 
ner of Sunday Supplement gangsters— 
what is there wholesome, enlightening 
or edifying? 

. Or another question regarding an- 
other selection. A husband comes home 
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drunk, insults his wife’s guests, drives 
them out of the house, then lies down 


on the kitchen floor, and the wife lies + 


down beside him! “Lookit the Stars, 
mamma! Lookit!” said his daughter, 
who a moment before was hysterical— 

“and the deep tender sky spread out- 
side the door.” 

“True,” says this puzzled reader, 
“the drunk’s frenzy was over birth- 
control, but is this the Catholic ap- 
proach, or are we dopes, or dupes, or 
what? I’m not saying. I’m asking.” 


* * * 


The attorney has now read two more 
stories. “I thought I was a thoughtful 
reader,” he says, ““but I’m certainly not 
if that means fitting myself into the 
shoes of Didymus” (p. 273). “But what 
I'd like to ask is this: If garnishing a 
story with a rosary is so terribly bad, 
what is there different in design, or 
laudable, in using an Encyclical as the 


_ excuse for ‘The Crazy Guy’ story?” (In 


“The Crazy Guy,” a workman who has 
been reading labor Encyclicals goes ber- 
serk and is shot while smashing up 
labor-saving machines in a factory. 
Failing to find evidence that the work- 
man was a Red, his foreman tries to 
prove he was crazy. The narrator says 
the dead workman wasn’t crazy.) 

The foregoing is published, not as 
criticism of the stories, but to indicate 
the reactions of a few people of whom 
it cannot be said that they are not 
intelligent. One can say these negative 
reactions are unimportant, due simply 
to lack of understanding. We think, 
however, they are very important for 
any author interested in having his 


message understood. “I’m not a literary 


vivisectionist,” says another late-comer. 
“T served my sentence on that stuff in 
college. What time I now have for 
reading I want for either sense or non- 
sense, not for a hodge-podge.” 

(We believe these objectors can be 
answered, and probably should be. In 
business, the customer who complains 
is a valuable ally. He offers an oppor- 
tunity to correct or explain.) 

—J.C. T. 


* * * 
God and the Atom 
R. A. Knox *S&W, $2.00 


The famous Msgr. Knox discusses the 
necessity of re-seeing the universe. 
To be reviewed. 
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COLLEGES? — 


OR WHAT? 


** Aristocratic’”’ vs. “‘Democratic?” 


Democratic Education 


Benjamin Fine Crowell, $2.50 


Having occasion recently to reply to 
a Milwaukee newspaper writer’s com- 
ments on Books on Triat I said I 
could not decide whether the writer of 
the article was acting as a reporter, a 
critic, or some kind of counsel for the 
defense. I have a similar feeling of con- 
fusion in trying to evaluate Mr. Fine’s 
“Report on the Colleges.” 

Some time ago the country was some- 
what startled by the results of a survey 
conducted by Mr. Fine, who is the 
Education Editor of the New York 
Times, which disclosed that a very large 
proportion of our college graduates had 
no adequate knowledge of American 
history. Mr. -Fine has now been con- 
ducting a poll of 5,000 veterans to see 
what kind of instruction they want 
from the colleges to which they are 
returning—a rather important matter, 
since the government is to foot the bill 
—but he opens the discussion by com- 
paring “Two Philosophies of Educa- 
tion,” one of which—that favored by 
Chancellor Robert M. Hutchins of the 
University of Chicago and his followers 
—he calls “aristocratic,” and the other 
—his own—he terms “democratic.” The 
issue is really between what should be 
distinguished as liberal, or general, and 
specialized, or vocational, education, 
and it seems to me that Mr. Fine con- 
fuses the issue. 

The subject is too extensive to permit 
any short summarization but I cannot 
agree that Mr. Fine grasps the point 
of the Hutchins School when he says: 

“They argue for an education di- 
vorced from the practical aspects of 
making a living. Their type of school- 
ing rejects the desirability or need for 
teaching a student the importance of 
working with his hands.” 

Opposing the “aristocrats,” Mr. 
Fine’s school wants to “remove the aura 
of mystery and remoteness from the 
college program.” It appears to me that 
he is partisan rather than reportorial 
in stating that the “better” colleges 
“may not necessarily be those that ar- 
bitrarily keep out all but the top-notch 
Students, or who seek students from the 
‘best families’,” or who make “a ques- 


tion of social standing rather than a 
scholastic record.” 

Mr. Fine says that the “direction in 
which the college of the future is to 
travel has been established by the fed- 
eral government”—a matter which I 
commend to the serious consideration 
of educators. The author occupies an 


' influential position. I think he’s con- 


fused, confusing and contradictory, but 
I’m not an authority. 


Be IF te 
* * * i 


Ber gson’s Philosoph- 
ical Will 
The Creative Mind 


Henri Bergson Phil. Lib., $3.75 


Reviewed by Very Rev. Leonard Cal- 

lahan, O.P., S.T.Lr., Ph.D., Professor 

of Psychology and History of Philoso- 

phy at the Dominican House of Studies, 

River Forest, Ill., and author of A 

Theory of Esthetic According to St. 
Thomas Aquinas. 


The Creative Mind is the philosophical 


last will and testament of Henri Berg- ° 


son. In a collection of nine essays, ar- 
ticles, and lectures, a few new, the 
others reprints, he speaks his final say 
concerning the riddle of reality. The 
first two essays are heretofore unpub- 
lished and present his own story of the 
origin of the Bergsonian method of 
philosophy. We search them in vain 
for any hint that he feared that “he 
had followed the wind sateless to dis- 
illusionment.” He died as he had lived 
in the conviction “that philosophy could 
give us joy.” We disagree with his con- 
clusions but .we cannot withhold ad- 
miration for his earnestness of purpose. 

Bergson’s words of praise for William 
James could be his own epitaph. “No 
one loved truth with a more ardent 
love; no one sought it with greater 
passion. He was stirred by an immense 
unrest, and went from science to sci- 
ence . . . tense over great problems, 
heedless of anything else, forgetful of 
himself. All of his life he observed, ex- 
perimented, meditated. And as if he 
had not done enough, he still dreamed, 
as he fell into his last slumber, of ex- 


traordinary experiments and _ super- 
human efforts by which he could con- 


tinue even beyond death to work with © 
us for the great good of science, and 
the greater glory’ of truth.” 

There is nothing in this book which 
changes or adds to Bergson’s philoso- 
phy. We find the same impassioned 
plea for a trial of direct vision or in- 
tuition as the only legitimate method 
of philosophical research. The author 
pays just tribute to the philosophers 
who inspired him— Spencer, Kant, 
Claude Bernard, and to his special 
mentor, Jean-Gaspard-Felix Laché Ra- 
vaisson. 

Bergson has not retracted his vitalis- 
tic theory of evolution. He has not 
withdrawn his affiliation with the 
French spiritualistic movement. He still 
presents duration as unceasing creation. 
Metaphysics is identified with experi- 
ence. Mind is creative, the moral man 
is a creator in the highest sense, God 
is the central radiation of life. He has 
nothing of the already made: He is 
unceasing life, action, freedom. All this, 
and much more we can discover only 
through the use of Bergsonian intuition. 

In a word we have in this post- 
humously published collection an un- 
adulterated epitome of the theories of 
an epochal philosopher, who kept to 
the very end of his life all the lucidity 
of his great intelligence. As many 
others before him, he failed to solve 
his riddles, but it cannot be said of 
Henri Bergson that he did not try. 


wo ee OR 


Stimulating, 
Provocative f 
VIEWS OF “ONE MIND” 


A Catholic Looks 
at the World | 
Frances E. McMahon Vanguard, $2.75 


To get the best out of this book— 


_ which has many very good things in it 


—it is necessary to distinguish between 
the accepted Catholic principles which 
it includes and the opinions of the auth- 
or, with which there can be reasonable 
disagreements. In the sense that a phil- 
osopher should be impervious to the 
fashions of his age, Prof. McMahon's 
approach is unphilosophic. The person- 
al element obtrudes, there is a failure 
to particularize in several instances that 
would warrant explication, and the fail- 
ure to maintain a detached position 
weakens an _ otherwise stimulating, 
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praiseworthy attempt to present the 
views of one particular Catholic. (On 
this latter point, the title is possibly 
misleading, since the author in his pref- 
ace points out that he is writing only 
of “one mind”—his own.) 

Prof. McMahon is harsh with his 
fellow Catholics for not living their 
faith, and blames the “Liberals” for a 
share in the responsiblity for a Totali- 
tarianism which would wipe both Dem- 
ocracy and Christianity off the face of 
the earth. He is impatient of a Catho- 
lic education which “has yet to come of 
age,” and is “not fully at ease,” and 
of the graduates who preach to-the rest 
of the world “while resolutely abstain- 
ing from participation with men of good 
will of other faiths in the task of civic 
welfare. . . .” Catholic institutions, he 
says, “have succumbed to the virus of 
the textbook. racket.”—-a saying which, 
since it was introduced, should have 
been elaborated. 

In one of the best chapters, Christi- 
anity and Democracy, Prof. McMahon 
performs a highly useful service to both 
Catholics and non-Catholics in discus- 
sing the present-day fasion of identify- 
ing Protestantism with Democracy—a 
belief to which millions of non-Catho- 
lics subscribe sincerely and profoundly. 
“Tt would take a good deal of explana- 
tion to transform Martin Luther, for 
example, into a Democrat” .. . “An- 
glicanism hardly exercised a Democra- 
tic influence.” . . . Calvin’s “regime 
at Geneva was a theocratic despotism,” 
and Queen Elizabeth, although she 
grasped spiritual authority, “was never 
tempted to put political power into the 
hands of the people.” Anyone who 


doesn’t realize that many of these ob- - 


servations will come as news to many 
non-Catholics just isn’t acquainted with 
the average Protestant mind. (I have 
just been waiting on an ex-Methodist 
Episcopalian—by conviction, she says— 
customer, who was astounded on being 
shown in Michael Kent’s Bond of Peace 
the quotations from Luther and Hitler 
which are so similar that references 
must ‘be given to show which is which. 
(Bond of Peace {$2.00} has not had the 
emphasis it deserves.) 

Trenchant references are made to cur- 
rent trends in education, “Formlessness 
has triumphed, the whims of educators 
or the tastes of -students decide the 
curriculum. «. . .” (See Paul Mallon’s 
The Ease Era, and Benjamin Fine’s 
Democratic Education.) Professor Mc- 
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Mahon’s incursions into political fields 
will provoke the chief criticism of his 
book which can be offered. His pre- 
occupation with Franco seems to con- 
tradict the poise, or balance, exhibited 
in other sections. As in the case of 
others, there is no evidence of an under- 
standing of the distinction between the 
“Loyalists” and the Republic as made, 
for example, by Don Luigi Sturzo (/taly 
and the Coming World, Booxs oN 
TRIAL, Dec., 1945, p. 114.) 

Despite these variations in opinion, 
this is a book from which both Catho- 
lics and non-Catholics can profit. 


w w * 


Will Huxley Find the 
Way Back? 


His Latest Book Indicates 
Otherwise 
Written for BOOKS ON TRIAL by 
Rev. G. J. Gustafson, S.S., Ph. D., 
Professor of Philosophy at Old St. 


Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, and 
editor of “The Priest.”’ 


Chesterton has a parable about the Eng- 
lishman who only discovered England, 
who only got back to where he started 


_ from. It is the parable of Chesterton’s 


own life, a return to the Faith, to where 
he really belonged all the time. The 
shortest way of getting home, he re- 
marks somewhere a propos, is to stay 
there. Others, of course, take the long 
way round. Chesterton himself did. Will 
Aldous Huxley? 

One may with good reason refuse to 
risk an answer. Father Gillis, in re- 
viewing Huxley’s Time Must Have a 
Stop, ventured to say, “Barring acci- 
dent, he should make it. Here’s hoping 
and praying.” The present reviewer haz- 
ards the guess that it will be an acci- 
dent, humanly speaking, if he does. But 
he too hopes and prays for his success. 
One must admire not only the graces of 
style but the high moral purpose of this 
brilliant author whatever one may think 
of his approach to the perennial prob- 
lems. And, it would be a stroke of irony 
that the grandson of doughty old Vic- 
torian Thomas, who invented the term 
agnosticism, should himself make the 
act of faith. 

On the evidence of this present work 
particularly we gravely doubt: that 
Aldous Huxley is approaching the 
Church at all. The work is confessedly 


on anthology, amazingly erudite, amaz- 
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ingly comprehensive, of religious liter- 
ature. It seeks expression, wherever they 
may be found, of what Huxley calls the 
“Highest Common Factor” of the 
“metaphysic that recognizes a divine 
Reality substantial to the world of 
things and lives and minds”; of “the 
psychology that finds in the soul some- 
thing similar to, or even identical with, 
divine Reality”; of “the ethic that 
places man’s final end in the knowledge 
of the immanent and _ transcendent 
Ground of all being.” All very well, 
even allowing for the inevitable am- 
biguities which are consequent upon 
the modern usage of terms like divine 
Reality, immanent, transcendent, and 
substantial. 

There is, however, in this work as 
in Grey Eminence, a strong bias against 
organized religion, an impelling fear 
that theologians have corrupted the 
stream at its source, an uneasy fore- 
boding that legalists have herein set up 
a trap for the unwary. Organized re- 
ligions he accuses of having falsified the 
primary intuitions of their founders, of 
having turned aside from their tran- 
scendent purposes to make friends of 
the mammon of time and space. Tantum 
potuit religiosuadere malorum he re- 
peats (ch. xx), the meanwhile translat- 
ing religio to his own tastes. 

Religion for Huxley is an intensely 
personal thing. It is experimental, even 
solipsistic. It is based (this he stresses 
repeatedly) on immediate insight. There 
are for him two types of scripture (like 
the sacred writings of India): one is 
only secondary and derived (the Indian 
Smriti)—“‘it derives its authority from 
an authority other than itself”; the 
other (the Indian Shruti) “depends 
upon direct perception”—it is inspired 
and “self-validating.”” The weakness of 
his position is not hard to grasp: he 
makes himself impervious to criticism, 
by an appeal to himself. Catholic theo- 
logians, towards whom he has an undue 
animosity, urge the same difficulty 
against the Protestant. criterion of in- 
spiration. 

“Because Catholic Christianity taught 
a version of the Perennial Philosophy” 
Huxley says, “it produced a succession 
of great saints.” “Because,” he con- 
tinues, “the Perennial Philosophy — was 
overlaid with an excessive amount of 
sacramentalism and with an idolatrous 
preoccupation with things in time, the 


less saintly members of the hierarchy 
were exposed to enormous and quite um 
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necessary temptations and, duly suc- 
cumbing to them, launched out into per- 
secution, simony, power politics, secret 
diplomacy, high finance and collabora- 
tion with despots.” There is both sense 
and non-sense in these lines. They are 
jn any case a neat cross-section of his 
thinking. 

_The answer to the question: “Will 
he become a Catholic?” lies just here, 
implied in another question: “Will he 
ever see the essential church, primarily 
as unique, not just as a “version” of the 
philosophia perennis; primarily as su- 
perior to the whims, vagaries, weak- 
nesses, vices even, of this or. that 
Churchman? 

This question, of course, we cannot 
answer. Basing our conclusion on Hux- 
ley’s latest work we are inclined to say 
he will not become a Catholic. Yet we 
would like to view The Perennial Philos- 
ophy as only a step along the way. If 
it be such, we would next say that 
Aldous Huxley has left the agnosticism 
of his grandfather far behind; however, 
if it be a terminus, we would next say 
that for agnosticism Aldous Huxley has 
only substituted a gnosticism of his own 
devising. 

bs wk Oe 


A Novel About Goya 


In the Blazing Light 
Max White DS & P, $2.75 


Francisco Goya, Spanish artist, rose to 
fame as “painter to the King” in the 
troubled period following the French 
Revolution and just prior to the Napo- 
leonic invasion. This novel depicts that 
period, with Goya as the chief char- 
acter. Supposed characters of the In- 
quisition, or Holy Office, are in and 
out, or in the background. I say “sup- 
posed”’ because they do not seem like 
teal officers but there is no indication 
that they were regarded as imposters. 
“.. . the Inquisition spied on his ac- 
tions, guessed his thoughts, and gradu- 
ally weened him from the ways of free 
men” (p. 66). 

The Inquisition is referred to as a 
horror of cruelty and lying propaganda, 
and the Jesuits as “traducers of re- 
ligion.” Such statements by the author, 
Not by any of the characters, give 4 
distorted view, and indicate either a 
lack of information or. the absence of 
any desire to present an unbiased view. 





Most of the characters involved are 
it companions for Goya, an ex-bull- 
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fighter whose whole life is depicted as 
a scandal, a man without principle of 
any sort and making no pretension of 
respectability except when it was neces- 
sary to fool the King, who was a de- 
cided contrast to the dissolute nobles. 

There are two elements of conflict; 
one, that of the ambitious, egotistical 
Goya against his artist rivals; the other 
against his own troubled discontent. 
Both are well handled. 

Admittedly a difficult period to depict 
faithfully, and admitting also that many 
Spaniards have been extremists in either 
sin or sanctity, it is nevertheless definite 
that the author leans to the coarser side 
both in language and incident. There is 
really nothing at all to indicate that 
Mr. White has any understanding of 
the real Spanish character. 


hie T: 
* * * 


Msgr. Smith on Russe 


A History of ; 
Western Philosophy 

Bertrand Russell S&S, $5.00 
Msgr. Matthew Smith, Editor in Chief, 
the Register system, in the Denver 
Register: “. . . Russell has a facile 
pen, but he lacks any real philosophical 
sense, and he makes statements, at 
times, that leave one gasping. . . . 
But we are not. astonished that Russell 
thinks as he does, for His Lordship 
wrote in the Nation, New York, in 
1931: ‘There is little but prejudice and 
habit to be said for the view that there 
is a world at all. .. . It is quite doubt- 
ful whether there are such things as 
laws of nature. . . . I think that the 
external world may be an illusion, but, 
if it exists, it consists of events short, 
small, and haphazard. Order, unity, and 
continuity are human inventions just 
as truly as are catalogues and encyclo- 
pedias.’ 

“* |. We wonder why Russell bothers 
to write books if the external world, 
including printing plants, is_ illusory. 

. He knows at least one ‘law of 
nature’——that crackpot minds like 
crackpot books. 

“He also knows that eroticism pays 
in a decadent world. The New York 
State Supreme Court in 1940 ruled that 


Russell ‘has taught in his books im- 


moral and salacious doctrines’ and 
therefore should not teach in the tax- 
supported College of the City of New 
York. ... 
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“.. . Dr. Sidney Hook, head of the 
philosophy department of New York 
University, [in} a review of His Lord- 
ship’s latest work for the Dec. 1, 1945, 
Nation, |says]: “. . . Russell fails to 
give even a coherent account of the 
meaning of philosophy and its uses. 
He begins by defending philosophy as 
a field of opinion intermediate between 
science, which possesses definite knowl- 
edge, and theology, which entertains 
dogmas about what is beyond knowl- 
edge. He ends by identifying the meth- 
od of philosophy with the method of 
logical analysis, which is able to reach 
conclusions both definite and valid. This 
would make philosophy a part of sci- 
ence.’ 

“. , . Russell . . . writes for the 
‘quadrupeds with long ears,’ who think 
they are wise when they doubt every- 
thing and when they use big words to 
say so.” 

b * * 


Human Relations 
Supervising People 

George D.. Halsey Harper, $3.00 

Although designed as a manual for 
group study by personnel directors and 
other supervisory executives, this work 
can be studied with profit by every one 
who wishes to deal with employes and 
employe-relationships. 

“Each person wants,” says this 
author, “probably more strongly than he 
wants any other one thing, to have and 
to hold a feeling of personal worthwhile- 
ness, self-respect, self-esteem; to be able 
to compare himself with others and not 
feel ashamed.” This want is ‘a prime- 
mover in many situations. There are 
some indeed who assert that it is the 
real root of our present labor unrest— 
a more powerful motivation than even 
wages or ‘hours of work. 

‘ Not only employers, but also those 
on the other side of the executive desk 
will be wiser about human relations for 
having .read this author’s thoughtful 
book of observations and experiences. 


x FF 


From Fordham University 
I find Books on Trial most use- 
ful and trustworthy. I hate to miss 
a single issue. 
Charles G. Wilber, Professor, 
General Physiology 
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ON READING 


By N. Elizabeth Monroe, Ph.D. 


It is possible to 
make out a good 
case for not read- 
ing books, though 
this is hardly the 

- time or the place 
for its complete 
statement. There 
is a sense in which 
books serve to sti- 
fle whatever origi- 
nality a:mind may 
have and, by sub- 

stituting the habit of vicarious experi- 
ence for life itself, to induce a shallow 
and unstable mentality. This, however, 
is not the fault of books, but of the 
reader, who fails to match the experi- 
ence of reading with the experience of 
life and who fails to think about what 
he is reading or to apply it to life. 

Certainly some of the most dangerous 

people of our time may be said to have 

lived by books and, unfortunately, to 
have made a living by books. Having 
no roots in experience our so-called in- 
tellectuals have been able to veer and 
veer with the winds of doctrine to 
espouse one cause today and its exact 
opposite tomorrow, to shed their old 
selves and without a trace of embar- 
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rassment become someone else. At least. 


one great nation has performed this 
same sleight of hand with its national 
point of view and few questions have 
been asked about its transformation. 
Before and after, it seems, can be in- 
definitely extended. Even Hitler’s brutal 
doctrines were derived from the work 
of scholars, men who must have seemed 
to their neighbors learned but without 
harm. 
True Growth 


Of course, there is growth in life, but 
growth is from within; it is slow, steady, 
and consistent, never a change of iden- 
tity, and never an acceptance of dis- 
guises which are more or less complete. 
It is possible to be a Republican one 
year, a Democrat the next, a conserva- 
tive in some things, a radical in others, 
but it is not possible to a thinking 
human being to be at one moment the 
Rousseau who wept over children not 
suckled at their mother’s breast and 
at the next the man who deserted his 


own children, leaving them to the un- 
tender mercies of society. This second 
change proceeds not from the root up- 
wards or from within outward, but from 
without, may be put on and taken off 
like a cloak, and argues nothing about 
an individual, except that his timing is 
good. 
Reading With a Purpose 


But if reading can become a substi- 
tute for thinking, willing, and feeling, 
it may also become a springboard for 
these activities, bracing the will to ac- 
tion through the heroic examples of the 
past and giving it the knowledge it must 
have for intelligent action. It is because 
the young poet Spenser had not learned 
to think that he could advocate reform- 
ing the Irish through famine, fire, and 
sword reform, not punishment he called 
it, and his advice has been bettered in 
our day. But we have only to think 
about what we read to have it become 
the basis for reflection, to turn away 
from the printed page and try a few 
applications in the mind before we 
accept or reject—this' is to master our 
reading rather than allowing ourselves 
to be mastered by it. 

Charles Péguy’s books appear to be a 
thinking out of experience and must be 
read in that way if we are to grasp their 
full value. He is not afraid to be lyrical 
or exalted when occasion requires and 
much of his thought is underlined with 
passion. This kind of writing would go 
begging in our country because of our 
determination to be hard-headed. It is 
strange, though, that people who have 
such a high: regard for what is practical 
appear to be the most sentimental peo- 


ple in the world, that is, if we judge 


by the books they read and write. 
In an essay, “Supplicants and Suppli- 
cated” (Men and Saints), Péguy de- 


scribes the ancient idea of supplica- © 


tion—-the supplicant is the man who, 
through suffering, has earned the right 
to represent his fellowmen. He is never 
a man standing alone nor the man with 
a personal favor to ask, but one who 
has been used by the gods and hence 
can stand for humanity. The supplicated 
is the man with an advantage to pro- 
tect and all his resources must go into 
that effort. 


We cannot afford to misunderstand 
this idea, which the Greeks expressed 
with so much nobility in many of their 
arts. Péguy calls attention to Priam’s 
supplication before Achilles — and no 
one with imagination can ever forget 
his first reading of that noble passage 
in Homer. In our day Exupery has re 
stated part of the idea—only the man 
who has suffered can be worthy of his 
fellowmen and of France. It is um- 


fortunate that the men who tried Pétain | 


had apparently never come across this 
idea or at least never understood it. — 

Such an idea is important today, for 
it is precisely this capacity to represent 
that we have lost. Again and again the 
poor have been betrayed by their own 
leaders who too often have taken up 
their cause in the hope of political ad- 
vancement thereby. When that hope has 
been fulfilled they have joined the ranks 
of the supplicated, holding on grimly 
to their own advantage. Nations and 
peoples have been given the alterna- 
tive of being ruled by dictators, like 
Hitler and Stalin and Mussolini, or by 
men who represent nothing ‘but who 
hope by political maneuvering to hold 
on to their power. The difference is one 
of degree, not of kind, for both types 
turn to force and injustice because there 
is no other way to maintain themselves. 

Moreover it is entirely possible in 
any war that the conquered may be- 
come the conquerors, not in the sense 
in which the apostles of hate use these 
terms, but through suffering, and it is 
for that reason that. we must try to 
turn from hatred to a concern with 
justice. By hatred we destroy, not only 
our enemies but ourselves as well, and 
the whole effort of the war becomes 4 
tragic waste. A re-reading of This Wa 
Is the Passion by Caryll. Houselander 
Sheed and Ward may help, for the 
author has seen to the core of this prob- 
lem and has turned a searchlight on 
the souls of men. 

In another part of this same book 
(Men and Saints) Péguy defines hero- 
ism as “essentially an operation of 
health, of good humor, of joy, even of 
gaiety, almost of banter; an act, am 
operation of ease of bounty, of readi- 
ness, of dexterity, of fecundity; of 
well-being, of mastery and self-posses 
sion... .”” Now at first glance this seems 
inexact, if not irresponsible, but once 
turned over in the mind it becomes 
precise definition of courage, stressing 
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the skill and completeness with which 
a brave man masters himself and his 
endowment rather than the magnitude 
of the endowment with which he begins 
life. 

Another book, The Love of God by 
Dom Graham, will do much to deepen 
and enrich our thought if we give it 
the chance. It is a book to read and 
ponder, not to read through and for- 
get. The author says it is well to insist 
‘on the dignity of man, for by belittling 
creation we do not glorify God, but dis- 
tort His gift of humanity to humanity. 
The author’s definition of humility is in 
itself enough to make this ‘book valu- 
able. “The essence of the virtue of 
humility lies not in self-depreciation 
but in a practical realization of our 
complete dependence in God.” Too 
often we are prone to label our faults 
and failings human nature, as though 
what God gave us to begin with was 
defective and as though we could do 
little about it, when actually it is our 
failure to cooperate with God which is 
at fault. I have often thought that the 
Measure of sanctity lies not so much in 
the grace which has been extended to 
us but in the completeness with which 
we cooperate. 

The Value of Reading 

Reading serves many purposes today 
as in Bacon’s day. Certainly we cannot 
afford to neglect. it when men who have 
the destruction of civilization in mind 
have mastered it only too well. It will 
not turn us into political weather vanes 
if we think as we read and it can serve 
to enrich and deepen the mind, give us 
the knowledge necessary to the intel- 
ligent use of our free wills, and can add 
greatly to our happiness. 
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Book-of-the-Month 
Club 


_ For the Irish—or Those 


Who Wish They Were 


Lovely is the Lee* 
Sweet Thames, Run Softly 
Coming Down the Wye 
Robert Gibbings Dutton, $3.00 
_ By Courtenay Savage, Playwright 


It is a fine thing to see a man come into 
his own. 

It is almost five years ago that a 
Slender book called Sweet Thames, Run 





Softly, delightfully written dnd illus- 


i 
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trated by Robert Gibbings, was pub- 
lished in this country. It made small 
impression on a war-worried reading 
public, but a couple of years later an- 
other book by the same author, Coming 
Down the Wye had a little more favor- 
able reception. Then, just before Christ- 
mas of last year, Mr. Gibbings’ Lovely 
Is the Lee made its appearance on the 
book stands, and all three volumes be- 
gan to sell, with the enchanting Lovely 
Is the Lee as the favorite. 

“Enchanting” is an overworked word, 
and one often used inadvisably, but it 
fits this gentle rambling narrative of the 
River Lee country in southern and 
western Ireland. On the first page you 
find yourself in friendly Galway, and 
before you’ve gone many a sentence 
you're hearing Tim Laffin ordering 
everyone to be quiet while he tells a 
story, shouting at them, “One would 
think the lot of you had been vaccinated 
with gramophone needles. Listen to me, 
now !”’ 

They don’t keep silent, no one ever 
does in Ireland, but a friendlier lot of 
people you’ve never met inside the cov- 
ers of a book—or out. There are great 
tales of the little people and the good 
people, of cats and of coffins. There are 
trips to 'the fishing banks, and chapters 
on bird-lore, scenery, and archzological 
expeditions. 

No recent book on Ireland gives a 
more authentic picture of the simple 
life, and the great enduring faith of 
the people. If you have but a drop of 
Irish blood in you—or even wish that 
you had—Lovely Is the Lee is a book 
that’lk warm you. 

*December Book-of-the-Month Club se- 
lection, together with Beach. Red, $2.50. 
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Witty, Charming 
Protest 


Three Saints for the 
Incredulous 
Robert E. Holland, S.J. Fordham, 60c 
By G. J. Gustafson, 
Editor, “The Priest” Magazine. 


This is a vigorous little protest in a 
witty charming way against the “Nay- 
Nay” people, or, as Fr. Holland calls 
them, the ‘“East-West-East-West Head 
Shakers.” Against such a partial view 
Father Holland would urge the gospel 
standard of inclusiveness: “Let your 
speech be Yea Yea and Nay Nay.” 


At least this is the way we interpret 
the booklet. In any case, Father Hol- 
land urges a standard of stark sim- 
plicity which a modern irresolute world 
sadly wants. As the author puts it, 
“Since I think—what the incredulous 
doubtless deny—Credulity is an elastic 
thing, I wish to submit that like all 
good rubber it will bear a Reasonable 
Strain, and bear it, under the right 
circumstances, without danger of snap- 
ping.” 

The “objects of credulity” he offers 
the reader are certainly well chosen for 
his point of view: St. Gregory the Won- 
der Worker, St. Paul the Hermit, St. 
Scholastica. The reader will enjoy his 
piquant account of these three marvel- 
ous lives; relish the style and the man- 
nered typography. 

Father Holland, however, does not 
necessarily expect us to live in a Second 
Nocturne world. His little book is a 
tour-de-force in the cause of faith. He 
simply refuses to strain at the merely 
supernatural when so many today are 
swallowing down whole camels of athe- 
istic and anti-religious propaganda. He 
seeks merely to present, in what we 
would call an altogether novel way, the 
case for belief as we understand that 
term. But let him speak for himself: 
“Credulity is like a piece of iron in a 
magnetic field; by it a man may be- 
lieve too easily, or even too much. But 


if a man cannot keep the virtuously 


middle path, if he must veer to ex- 
tremes, then Credulity is the better 
frame for his mind than Incredulity.” 


x %*« 


Do We Want Peace 
—or Another War? 
Schools, Study Clubs and Forums 
everywhere should be at work on 
this question. 
To help them, A Digest of the 
book A World to Reconstruct was 


prepared under the supervision of 
the Bishop’s Committee on the 


Pope’s Peace Plan. Single copies, 
postpaid, are $1.00. Discounts in 
quantities. 

See Your Dealer. He has it or 
can get it ‘by writing us. 

x *e 

Mom, ?’'m Home 

Hoff Doubleday, $2.00 
A hundred cartoons of returning veter- 
ans—some vulgar. 
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Ex-Ambassador Hayes 
on Spain 


Wartime Mission in Spain 

Carlton J. H. Hayes 
Prior to our involvement in World 
War II the average American paid little 
attention to foreign problems. Conse- 
quently there were few who had the 
necessary “background information on 
which to base sound conclusions. Spain 
is a very good example. Numerous 
books written by foreign correspondents 
indicate that even they knew very little 
of the situation existing in Spain prior 
to the outbreak of the Civil War. Either 
through ignorance or design they wrote 
as though Spanish history had begun 
only in 1936, Naturally, it is not strange 
that our people were confused, or that 
they are still confused. And it is in 
times when opinions are confused and 
divided that agitators and radicals get 
in their most effective blows. 

William T. White’s Report on the 
Russians stirred up a hornet’s nest. 
Carleton, J. H. Hayes’ Wartime Mission 
in Spain is having a similar result. 
Prof. Hayes, although sent as our am- 
bassador to Spain against his wishes, 
is being excoriated for having gotten 
along with Franco— the “obnoxious” 
and “venemous little dictator” who 
threw our parlor pinks into hysterics 
by refusing to join with the Axis powers 
against the United Nations. 

Failing in their attempt to force 
Franco into the arms of the Axis— 
which would have forced us to attack 
Spain—the promoters of hatred and 
disunity set out to instigate a renewal 
of Civil War. But, as Prof. Hayes 
points out, the events: which they 
prophesied would bring on a new re- 
volt had exactly the opposite effect— 
they led to a determination to avoid 
war. Consequently, the agitation has 
now taken a new turn. The so-called 
“democratic” followers of the party- 
line are demanding that the United 
Nations destroy Franco by withdraw- 
ing diplomatic recognition, by refusing 
all credits, employing economic pressure 
to weaken Franco’s regime; and, after 
recognizing the so-called Spanish Re- 
publican government which has been 
set up in Mexico, to use all means short 
of war to see that it assumes power. 

A “republic,” says these “liberals” 
means social peace. Actually this is not 


Mac, $3.00 


true, says Dr. Hayes. There are too 
many discordant elements in Spain, 
and too many opposed and divided 
groups, to encourage the belief that 
there can be any early solution of the 
age-old tensions that lie beneath Spain’s 
troubles. But what has most maddened 
the “liberal” element against Prof. 
Hayes is his suggestion that we leave 
Spain to the Spaniards. He feels that 
we would do better to settle the con- 
flicts and differences existing between 
us and our former enemies than to 
interfere in the affairs of a .country 
that remained neutral—and that saved 
Gibraltar and the Strait for the Allies 
in 1940, thereby making possible our 
entry and eventual success in Africa, 
and the saving of untold thousands of 
lives. 

Everywhere in Spain, says Prof. 
Hayes, except among the Communist 
minority, the people are fearful to the 
point of a national obsession of doing 
anything that might precipitate a new 
outbreak, and anything in the nature 
of a mass revolt against Franco is en- 
tirely. unlikely—hence the agitation to 
destroy his regime from the outside. 

Franco’s followers are no more a 
unit than are his opponents’; but they 
did “represent thalf the nation, and 
more than half the army.” For the 
existing regime to say to its enemies, 
“We are sorry; we shouldn’t have won; 

. we will now restore you to power 
and let your former leaders do to us 
what they will,” would be as silly as 
if Gen. Grant had said a similar thing 
in the midst of our own post-Civil War 
Reconstruction. 

It is interesting to note that Prof. 
Hayes agrees largely with Don Sturzo’s 
recent book, Jtaly and the Coming 
World ($3.50), that the ills of Spain 
derive from economic backwardness and 
lack of sufficient popular and technical 
education. 

Carlton J. H. Hayes, a convert, pro- 
fessor of history in Columbia Univer- 
sity, and author of perhaps the most 
definitive history of Europe, is an emi- 
nent scholar. A major in World War I, 
he was personally drafted by the late 
President Roosevelt to take over in 
Spain one of the toughest and most dip- 
lomatic assignments of the. war, serving 
as ambassador from 1942 to 1945. The 
abuse now being heaped upon him is 
a measure of his success. He had not 
admired Franco, and Wartime Mission 


in Spain is his impartial, exclusive, yn- 
censored report — highly important aj 
this time because of the yammering of 
journalists, commentators, and _ self. 
styled progressives who would like to 
make the Spanish question a -political 
issue here at home, and who seem likely 
to succeed. 
¥ * * 


Dr. Neill Praises 


Spiritual Problems of 
Our Times 


Don: Luigi Sturzo LG, $2.00 
No Dreamers Weak 
Michael de la Bedoyere Bruce, $2.00 


By Thomas P. Neill, Ph.D., St. Louis 
University, Author of Weapons 
for Peace. 


These two little books (182 and 168 
pages), which attack the basic problem 
of our time, offer solid substance to 
intelligent readers. They have this much 
in common: each is written by an-emi- 
nent Catholic author who is both a 
thinker and a man of practical action; 
each has for its basic thesis the claim 
that the only practical solution to the 
current world crisis is to be found in 
Christian principles; both are solid 
books that demand and deserve’ care- 
ful, methodical reading..In other re- 
spects they are supplementary. Don 
Sturzo’s stress is on interior peace, that 
tranquillity of soul which each can at- 
tain for himself, and from which world 
peace is ultimately built. Bedoyére’s 
stress is on the application of Christian 
social and political principles to the 
international peace now under construc- 
tion. 
Christian Living Is Social * 


Spiritual Problems of Our Times is 
divided into two sections: the first third 
is devoted 'to “The Quest of the Truth,” 
and the last two-thirds to. “The Quest of 
the Good.” The first part is the more 
formidable. In it the author presents a 
philosophy of history, a discussion of 
the morality of art, and a study of the 
problem of knowledge and ‘the basic 
points of natural theology. The discus- 
sion is necessarily in philosophical lan- 
guage which requires careful, slow 
reading. 


“The Quest of the Good” will prove, 


for the average reader, easier and more 
profitable reading. In this ‘section Don 


Sturzo analyzes the deficiencies of the 
modern world and shows along what 
lines remedies can be applied. “The 
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starting point can be no other than that 
of remaking the Christian community 
in the great spiritual tradition of Chris- 
tianity, according to present needs.” 
Catholics, the author insists, must be- 
gin by placing the greatest emphasis on 
liturgical life, for Christian living is 
social rather than isolated life. 

In this section the author himself to 
such practical problems as how the 
average man can lead a fuller, more 
perfect Christian life; how, by means 
of Catholic Action, he can influence the 
world in which he lives; how the New 
Testament is to be our guide, and how 
the beatitudes are “the way to happi- 
ness, ‘the true happiness promised to all 
Christians.” In the last chapter he ana- 
lyzes the nature of peace and comes tu 
the conclusion “that even ‘temporal 
peace either is Christian or is no peace 
at all.” “Peace will never be such if 
made up of political materials without 
the soul or order, harmony, justice, 
equity, benevolence which peace itself 
must contain. Order is impossible with- 
out justice and equity; ,harmony is im- 
possible without charity; and impos- 
sible likewise is the array of ethical 
virtues unless they find their ground 
in God through Christ.” 

The book is to be highly recom- 
mended to all intelligent readers. By 
following its precepts they can achieve 
peace within their own souls, and by 
so doing they can contribute their share 
toward the achievement of world peace. 
This book is not “spiritual escapism,” 
but it does offer the reader a tranquil- 
lity and a serenity which the world 
cannot ‘take from him. 


Christian Realism vs. Visionary 
Utopianism 

No Dreamers Weak are the Chris- 
tians who, Bedoyére claims, are very 
practical people compared to the utopi- 
an planners who rely upon formulae.and 
organizations alone to give the world 
peace. His. thesis is contained in the 
book’s sub-title: “A Study of Christian 
Realism as Against Visionary Utopian- 
ism in Avoiding Another Great War and 
Making a Real Peace.” The book was 
Written early last year and was origi- 
nally published in England before V-E 
day. Its message has, on the whole, 
been strengthened rather than weakened 
by such subsequent events as the San 
Francisco Conference and the atom 
bomb. The author’s stand on such mat- 
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ters aS armaments and national states 
now seems outmoded—as he would ‘be 
the first to admit. But his basic points 
remain; the atom bomb, indeed, has 
made this book of greater immediate 
importance than when it was first pub- 
lished. } 

This book is an application to the 
problems of war and peace of the ‘theme 
developed by Bedoyére in his Christian 
Crisis and Christianity in the Market 
Place. The author has no use for @ 
priori planners, whom he considers the 
true visionaries. He insists on taking 
the world as it is, and making it a 
livable place through the application 
of Christian principles. Bedoyére is a 
thoroughly practical man who refuses 
to dodge problems or to give half- 
answers. He first tackles the dilemma 
of war; and he concludes that the Chris- 
tian can avoid the dilemma of war only 
by working today to prevent the re- 
newal of a situation, such as that of 
1939, where war, with all its atrocities, 
becomes necessary to defend right prin- 
ciples. 


The Only Insoluble Problem 


He then addresses himself to an ex- 
amination of the world today—the ma- 
terial with which the Christian must 
work— in order to determine what lines 
of action will be possible and which 
most prudent. His “Character Reading 
of Germany” is particularly enlighten- 
ing; it should be required of all Ameri- 
cans dealing with that unfortunate coun- 
try. Finally, the author has a chapter 
on “Constructive Lines for the Peace” 
and one on “Christianity and the Prob- 
lem of Modern Technique.” His conclu- 
sion that the movies, the press and the 
radio are the only “insoluble problem” 
preventing a good peace will surprsie 
many readers—sound as its reasoning 
is. The American reader will be dis- 
appointed to find that the author is 
concerned only with Europe and with 
America insofar as it enters the Euro- 
pean picture. He makes no mention of 
the problems posed by Japan or China. 

“The reader,” Bedoyére warns, “‘must 
not expect to find . . . any neat tips 
or happy formulae.” His job is rather 
the negative one of throwing up red 
lights. to proposals that are contrary 
to Christian living, and of turning on 
the green light for good proposals. The 
reader will likely be disappointed, the 
author admits, that this book contains 
no blueprint for remaking the world 
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overnight. But such plans are danger- 
ous, he feels, and they always come to 
naught. The only key to world peace, 
the refrain runs, is the application of 
Christian principles to society and to 
international politics. 


Sane, Sober, Recommend 

This is a sane, sober book which lays 
before the reader the wisdom of the 
Christian tradition, with its full under- 
standing of man’s weaknesses and his 
potential power for good. In justice to 
the prospective buyer, two criticisms 
must be made. The author’s lack of a 
clear, readable style makes the complex 
problems he handles even more con- 
fusing for the reader. And the publisher 
has discouraged the reader from start- 
ing the book by having packed each 
page with too many lines of tiny type. 
The reader needs courage to get started 
on the book, but it is well worth the 
effort. 

* * * 


Merchandising 


The Great American Customer 


Carl Crow Harper, $3.00 


The development of American industry and 
merchandising. Rec. to Libraries. 


Many volumes have been published on the 


business development in America from. the’ 


days when we were a nation of farmers and 
fishermen down to the present when we are 


“the arsenal of the world,” because we are the* 


greatest manufacturing country in the world. 
Every schoolboy is familiar with the names 


of our great generals and, to a lesser extent, 


with our lawmakers. These were ambitious 
men. So also were others—less well known— 
but who also contributed in their own way 
to advancement through progress in manu- 
facturing and distributing goods. If the main 
concern of many, of them was to make a 
fortune, they were, at least, engaged more 
productively than war-makers; and their prog- 
ress is reflected today in a wealth of con- 
veniences that might be used as part of a 
better world. 
A Different Approach 

' This is not a record of individuals, but 
rather of movements—the Birth of Industry 
—the Era of the Kerosene Lamp—Better 
Tools for the Farmer—Merchandise for the 
Masses — Commerce Without Currency — the 
Homes Electricity Built—Tools for the House- 
wife, etc. 

_ The illustrations, of which there are many, 
are reproductions of “ads” of items of mer- 
chandise from old newspapers or magazines, 
going back to Colonial days, and they tell 
many stories in less space and with more ef- 
fectiveness than could have been done with 
many pages of words. 

We found this book highly interesting. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNGER READERS 


Above the Blue 
Mary Catherine Rose 
Ages 4 to 7; Bruce, $1.75 


By Sister M. Lewine, O.P. 

This book presents to the Catholic child 
the imaginary heavenly activities of its 
little brothers and sisters who are en- 
joying the “Eternal Day.” The celestial 
enterprises so thoroughly enjoyed by 
the little angels and saints are bound 
to thrill the Catholic child who is so 
closely bound to them through faith 
and innocence. The pages are sustained 
by a childlike spirit that will result, I 
am sure, in requests from the child 
reader for more such stories. 

I read it eagerly, as a third grade 
teacher, and found it perfectly delight- 
ful. It is typically American for the 
American child; deeply spiritual. with- 
out being sentimental; and whimsical 
without irreverence. It fills a big gap 
in our Catholic booklist. Without a 
doubt there is great need for furnishing 
our children with such reading material 
for the development, through Catholic 
thought, of richer imaginative and cre- 


ative powers. 
* * * 


Inspiring 

The ManWho Built the 
Secret Door 

Sister M. Charitas, S.S.N.D. Bruce, $1.50 
Here is juvenile literature with a differ- 
ence—a difference in maturity of view- 
point, in literary craftsmanship, in 
spirituality of tone. And the difference 
is an improvement. This is a series of 
twelve saint-sketches for readers of 
high school level and up—and so in- 
telligent and subtle and irrepressible 
and urgent and inspiring that it is a 
pity to waste it on youth. Adults could 
do with this sort of hagiography, too. 

Title of the collection derives from 
the first essay, which is about St. Jo- 
seph, the Royal carpenter whose spe- 
ialty is ‘building secret doors into 
Heaven—not just to annoy St. Peter, 
but because he is so good in situations 
requiring special handling. The other 
saints discussed are Teresa of Avila, 
Thomas Aquinas, Thomas More, Ruth, 
Ignatius, Elizabeth of Hungary, John 
Bosco, Francis Xavier, Paul, Luke, and 
Our Lady. 

Sister Charitas is on very happy 
terms with all her subjects, but does 
not go in for spiritual coquetry or 


chemical analysis. She is strictly on 
our level, but looking up. Her unflag- 
ging interest and unashamed delight in 
her saints constitute about as pleasant 
a literary spectacle as we can offhand 
remember. And her gifts of humor and 
zeal and narrative skill and firm good 
writing power give her own enjoyment 
a really charming expression. The spirit 
is intensely personal: she is addressing 
you—trying to get you to see the point 
—wanting you to be a saint. And pretty 
soon it. dawns on you, if it never did 
before, that Catholicism may be very 
serious, but it is also—so much fun! 


* * * ; 
“Angel Food” 
Going His Way 
Rev. Gerald T. Brennan Bruce, $1.75 


Sermons fdr. children are a problem for 
most busy parish priests. It is not easy 
to communicate the profound ideas of 


‘the Faith to squirmy small-fry. Except, 


that is, for Father Brennan, who is 
such a success at children’s sermons 
that he was enjoined to write them 
down and publish them so that other 
priests, teaching sisters, and youngsters 
could help themselves to his apparently 
unlimited stock of ideas. So began the 
“Angel Food”. ‘series, of which Going 
His Way is Book ITI, and just as good 
as its predecessors. 

Stories make his sermons. Stories 
that are breathlessly exciting while they 
last, and then are quickly, surely, and 
painlessly related to the moral or doc- 
trinal point to be mastered by the young 
reader or listener. Going His Way has 
30 of these story-sermons, about boys 
and girls and lions and mice and 
queens and kings, with unforgettable 
lessons. An index refers the individual 
sermon to the chapter of the Baltimore 
Catechism which it illustrates. 


>, Ve 5h 


“Brother M ule” 


Army Mule 
Fairfax Downey DM, $2.00 


Fray Luis, Franciscan, himself a leader, 
stood watching a pack-train of mules 
wind down a mountain trail. He read 
the signals passed back the line by the 
leading mule, each mule in turn swivel- 
ling and flipping his ears through the 


same ‘set of motions. Fray Luis knew 
what would happen—and when it did 
happen he owned a very wise mule, 
which he named Proverbio, and he also 
owned the enmity of Pablo Gomez, who 
caused plenty of trouble later on. 

The locale was Southern Arizona; the 
trouble, an Apache uprising. Time and 
again, Fray Luis saved himself by his 
agile mind; sometimes, by his mastery 
of ventriloquism. He was also a master 
of Spanish proverbs and to hear this 
supposed crazy man and his mule sup- 
posedly talking to each other astounded 
both whites and Indians. 

But there is much more to this very 
good story, which traces the campaign 
of General Crook against the Apaches 
and the reconstruction of a young lieu- 
tenant who had been bullied into run- 
ning away form his ship. 

The blurb says “An Ageless Book.” 
Correct. Young or old can read it with 
pleasure. 


wid CUT 
* * * 


Boys and Girls, 
11 to 15 


Northern Lights 

Mary Fabyan Windeatt S&W, $1.75 

By Marion Kerwick 

Fictionizing a saint’s life usually accom- 
plishes three useful purposes. The reader 
is introduced to a popularized back- 
ground of history. He is given the story 
of the saint’s work, including both ordi- 
nary and miraculous. And he is edified 
by the saint’s interior life to the extent 
that the author is skillful in making 
pious meditation sound sincere. On the 
whole Mary Fabyan Windeatt has real- 
ized each of these ojectives in Northern 
Lights. 

Because Father Hyacinth’s apostolate 
was so extensive, the book touches on 
historical data for the peoples of Po- 
land,’ Prussia, Austria, Moravia, Bo- 
hemia, and Russia during the first half 
of the 13th century. As a ‘preaching 
friar of the Dominican Order, Hya- 
cinth journeyed through these various 
countries, establishing communities for 
spreading the Faith among pagans, ‘indif- 
ferent or lapsed Catholics, and Eastern 
Christians who held erroneous beliefs. 
His mission brought him before princes 
and kings as well as peasants and bish- 
ops, during a period when Prussia was 
uncivilized, Poland divided by civil war, 
and Asia overrun with wild Tartars. 
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v Several times his work was swept peal strongly to young people who are This book is not suitable for chil- + 
| aside by warring tribes; the monasteries interested in the sea and its heroes. It dren, though many of our adult re- i 
7 built with such sacrifice and zeal were seems, however, to lack the warmth, viewers seem to have enjoyed it. Chil- ~ Dt 
) destroyed. But each time Father Hya- color, and particularly the ideals that dren are realists, even those who are ee 
0 cinth ignored the setbacks and started can make juvenile biographies so re- gifted with great imagination. They ei 
rebuilding. New friars joined him to re- warding and inspiring, and as such it can appreciate “Winnie the Pooh,” but mig 
e place those who had lost their lives. would fall below Mary Tarver Carroll’s most youngsters will find the adven-  ~* _ 
d Among the many graces given to him, Keep My Flag Flying, another item in _ tures of the mouse-Stuart pointless and “J 
S the gift of foresight was perhaps most the same junior biographical series. unfunny. Too, it is poor child psycho- i 
y helpful in keeping him patiently moving Another difficulty is the lack of unity logy to have Stuart decide to run away i 
t toward his goal. Sometimes through in- and suspense occasioned by the fact of from home, and just run. The example He 
S tuition and sometimes through direct the double heroes. Withal, in the book’s is questionable, to say the least. The ‘a 
- communication from Our Lady, he knew favor, it may be set down as informa- same criticism can be applied to the + 
d the exact days certain people would tive, concentrated, and above all, time- school-teaching episode. “| 
die, including the date of his own death. _ly, for it gives a vivid account of the Much of the writing is of the “pre- a 
y He knew when to avoid entering a city first overture to our late war with cious” variety—not at all in the child if 
n and what measure of success ‘to expect. Japan—the opening of Japan’s “doors.” class. For instance, the cat’s defense a 
aS Some of his miracles were most spec- an ols : 8 when the family bird has disappeared— 7. 
I tacular. He cured blindness, raised the x *« “I don’t see why you have to makea | 
I dead, walked on the surface of a storm- pariah out of me just because that dis- 4 
tossed river, made a “raft” of his cloak : agreeable little chi the coob” 
i for his disciples to follow, and wrestled Confirms Our Stuart Little is 4 ne which a 4 sh 
h with a demon. — Disapproval cerning parents would give to a child. a 
_This last-mentioned miracle has a me- Stuart Little x +e * : 
dieval absioapr a omg aad E. B. White Harper, $2.00 Harry Lorin Binsse in The Commonweal: 9 
excite young readers in particular. Go- “Much ; : a 
ing out one dawn to cure the Russian By Courtenay Savage fantasy, "which ‘Gacin the Ss Gast ‘¢ New 4 
pagans of burning sacrifices to an idol, (Playwright, feature writer, who has York family of a mouse, who proceeds to 
Father Hyacinth was successful in forc- deem serving as a consultant to the _ 7 ‘eehann, erage and misadventures. 
ing the Devil to take “human” formand § Armed Forces Radio Services by special Now Yorker eet raczarteng rg Ra 
75 leave. A companion, Brother Martin, appointment of the Secretary of War.) tion, and the result will delight many readers 
stood at the edge of the woods watch- The publisher’s blurb on the jacket both young and old.” 
ing as Father Hyacinth angrily drove of Stwart Little reports that the author —pyaroid C. Gardiner, SJ, in America: “... 
a the horrible creature away—“‘half-man, | began the story in hopes of amusing a _adults will like, even more than the children D 
"6 half-beast—with flames shooting from six year old- niece, but before he had do...” a 
ws its mouth and eyes!” finished it she had grown up and was See Comments by Courtenay Savage. <a 
: Giving flavor to the historic epi- reading Hemingway. a eee , 
: sodes, courageous missionary work and That really isn’t a tragedy, for, con- ° wig 
ed | miracles, the edifying insights Mary sidering the subject matter of E. B. Horatio Alger a 
- Fabyan Windeatt offers regarding the | White’s first book for children, Hem- Struggling Upward and a 
“i saint’s interior life make the book satis- | ingway should be just about as suitable. Other Works 5 k, 
: fying even to a mature reader. While Mr. White undoubtedly felt that he was Horatio Alger Jr. Crown, $3.00 of 
- a youngster ordinarily prefers objective | authoring a fantasy, and some of his | What the pure-as-driven snow “meiler- =| 
he accounts—and the book is seemingly | admirers have referred to Alice in Won- drammer” was to the theatre life of a =| 
designed for the young—the adult might  derland and Wind-in the Willows as if. - few generations ago, the Alger books 7 | 
- prefer a deeper emphasis on what goes Stuart Little was a similar classic. It | were to the literary life of the am- ae 
- on inside a saint. Thus, the samples the isn’t Alice met the White Rabbit and _ bitious youths of that period. The hon- 7) 
ee author provides of the inner workings other charming people from the world est poor boy can become a rich man, oe 
a of the spiritual life are provocative of the imagination, while the characters every plucky youngster can grow up to, 
| enough to make an older reader wish _ of “The Wind ‘in the Willows” are river be president (of a steel corporation), |; 
ng for more. bank creatures hurrying about their virtue has a material recompense—these —— 
“2 SRW lives. were the aphorisms that Papa and =” 
ne Stuart Little, however, so Mr. White Grandpa swallowed whole in over a Pe 
: 4 : emphasizes, was the second son of a hundred novels of Horatio Alger, Jr. ~~ 
if. Junior High Level ina Mis. Frederick C Little, a And: they: believed: them! rf 
4 Square Sails and Spice Islands man and woman made in God’s image, . Russel Crouse,-in a brilliant intro | 
fs. Laura Long LG,$2.50 though instead of being a normal child duction to ‘this new Alger edition, won- | 
ri Square Sails and Spice Islands is the Stuart was a mouse! Mrs. Little saw ders if they really did. Certainly, we F 
sh story of the Perry brothers: Oliver . right away that the infant clothes she can be-pretty sure that our youngsters 
is Hazard, who commanded the Battle of | had provided were unsuitable.” In other _ today, born and bred in a (perhaps un- 
mee Lake Erie, and Matthew Calbraith, who words Stuart was a monster born of fortunate) tradition of realism, will not 
_ opened the doors of Japan. It may ap- normal parents. “* ° take these horieyed themes seriously. In 
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fact, one wonders whether this return 
of Alger is for juvenile entertainment 
or adult reminiscence. The stories, of 
course, are strictly puerile (and then 
some), but Crouse’s introduction is defi- 
nitely for the chuckles of us oldsters. 

Alger’s life was pretty much the re- 
verse of that of his heroes. He was a 
native of Revere, Mass., a minister’s 
son and himself destined to fill a Uni- 
tarian pulpit. But his first success in 
the juvenile writing field (Ragged 
Dick), brought him to New York where 
he lived for over 40 years in the News- 
boy’s Lodging House. Here he garnered 
material from the street boys of the 
post-Civil War period. His books were 
tremendously successful, but Alger was 
never happy. He longed to write the 
great American novel, but could never 
get away from the hacking of another 
poor-boy-meets-success theme. A late 
and futile love affair cinched his misery. 
He died in South Natick, Mass., in a 
room from which he had removed every 
one of the books he had written. He 
hated his own work; the youth of the 
next three generations thrived upon it. 

The secret of the success of the 
Alger stories is indeed an enigma. All 
130 of them were repetitions of a single 
theme. The plots were usually prepos- 
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terous, the preaching unveiled, the char- 
acters and dialogue totally unreal. Yet 
his success cannot be denied — over 
400,000,000 copies of his works have 
been sold. And none of us can deny 
the strange charm of these impossible 
tales of virtue victorious. 

The four works contained in this new 
volume are Struggling Upward, because 
it is the epitome of the Alger tradition, 
Ragged Dick, because it was his first, 
Phil, the Fiddler, because it was the 
only work with social significance, and 
Jed, the Poorhouse Boy, because it is 
typical. 

The adult reader will enjoy peeking 
into these stories again, if, as Crouse 
warns, he will approach them as 
museum pieces. The reaction of the 
juvenile reader is questionable. It would 
be interesting to discover if Alger’s 
magic still works. Father Lord hopes 
that boys will indulge in Alger again. 
I wonder —if they will and if they 
should. Still, in spite of the Calvanistic 
deification of material success that is 
propounded, these stories are harmless, 
perhaps helpful. Certainly they are bet- 
ter than the trashy, often vicious, stuff 
that juveniles are exposed to today. 
—RuicHarp But er, O.P. 





Fairy Tales from Near and Far 

ed. Felix Salten Philosophical Library, $2.00 
These little stories, sketches, and 
fables, are refreshing departures front 
the more familiar tales that have nour- 
ished the years of childhood from un- 
known ages past. In many cases they 
are an improvement. Wherever Mr. Sal- 
ten, the Bambi man, found them, or 
whatever their authenticity, he has cast 
them into a prose that, even in transla- 
tion, achieves just the degree of whimsi- 
cality and drollness and magic that chil- 
dren can recognize and claim as their 
very own idiom. It is Felix Salten writ- 
ing just for them; yet because his gift 
of story is irrepressible, his situations 
and characterizations so valid, that par- 
ents will have trouble keeping hands off. 
Sadism and monstrosity have no place 
in this book, and the moral context is 
clear without preachiness. No master- 
piece of bookmaking this, but children 
won’t mind. 
Inca Gold 

Nina Brown Baker W &F, $1.00 

By John Thomas Bonee, O. P. 

This story is faintly reminiscent of a 


e ff o®* 


Saturday night serial at the neighbor- 


hood theater. Since children are pleased 
with the latter, they will probably be 
pleased with the former. 

But they will not take this sort of 
story seriously. At no time will they 
forget ‘that it is just a story; because it 
does not ring true. Lack of realism is 
the main. fault here—in both situations 
and character portrayal. The dialogue, 
in the readers’ own language, is “corny.” 
The Deus ex machina is used too often. 
The plot’s punches are telegraphed. Any 


‘youngster will be able to outline the 


story after reading the first few chap- 
ters. He will read the book, though, be- 
cause it appeals to his imagination and 
to his fondness for the bizarre. 

This is an ordinary book which will 
find an interested but not enthusiastic 


audience. 
iia: ok 


The Jet Plane Mystery 

Roy Snell. 10-14 years; Wilcox, $1.00 
Another war story, not as finely wrought 
as MacKaye’s work. This is more along 
the Saturday-afternoon-serial line. Yet 
there is much to be satd for such action- 









packed writing; it is the very stuff of 
entertaining fiction. This is about Jack 
Steel, flight ensign extraordinary, and 
Stew, his observer, who steal the mys- 
terious jet plane from the enemy and 
use it against the Japs themselves. The 
writing is good, the situation fairly 
plausible and the content unobjection- 


able. 
* * * 


Jungle Boy 

Lysle Carveth LG, $2.00 
Angkot was an Igorot boy on Luzon 
in the Philippines. It was never cold 
in his mountain home. He wore no 
clothing. Ogsa was “a great white deer 
god” who sometimes changed into a 
bird. Taking the boy on his back, the 
deer carried him to the lowlands, fly- 
ing over the bushes or rivers as if on 
wings. He told the boy that he must 
learn from ‘the lowlanders, who were 
civilized and wore hats and clothing. 
The mountain boy was to teach these 
people to stop fighting and killing each 
other. He was to choose the best the 


lowlanders had to ‘take back to his own: 


people. 
The lowlanders, having been attacked 


by enemies, burned their houses and 
stores and fled to the mountains. But 
there a sort of poetic justice prevails, 
and the mountain lad, who had suffered 
something of petty persecution for his 
primitive ways, now became the hero 
of the hour—for only he knew the 
mountains. But he in turn was guided 
by the deer god who had originally sent 
him among the civilized strangers. 

No doubt there is a moral to all this 
—something to the effect that one must 
be trained for leadership before assum- 
ing leadership; but if there is, children 
will probably miss it. They will more 
likely be confused. 


fe ee a. 


Keep My Flag Flying 

Mary Tarver Carroll LG, $2.50 
This Juvenile about Daniel. Webster 
might have been a bad mistake. It is 
one thing to write interestingly about 
the men who won—the presidents and 
industrial potentates, conquerors in war 
and science and sport. It is quite an- 
other—and tougher—task to get around 
the history of defeated men—men who 
in addition to “failing” led lives of 
almost constant cerebration, which is 


not a dramatic way of life to convey 


to young readers. 


Miss Carroll, we think, has made no . 
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mistake, and her portrait of Daniel 
Webster, great jurist, orator, statesman, 
but whose greatest heroism was in his 
acceptance of disappointment and de- 
feat, is quality stuff—the sort of thing 
a youngster and his elders can read 
without boredom and with. spiritual 
profit and mounting reverence for the 
temper of mind and soul that made our 
Founding Fathers great. 

One of Daniel Webster’s sayings was, 
“The ends I aim at shall be my coun- 
try’s, my God’s and Truth’s.” There 


may be loftier motives that our people. 


in public office could adopt, or that 
idealistic high-school youth could as- 
pire to, but I should be hard put to 
think of it if there is. 

One of the best of Longman’s excel- 
lent series of biographies of America’s 
past patriots for America’s future pa- 


triots. 
* * * 


Our Lady’s Feasts 


Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. S & W, $1.50 


Dominicana: “Here is simple, non-technical 
language, yet with precision and correctness 
the author has outlined all the elements which 
make for an understanding of Mary’s exalted 
place in the Divine Plan. Readers will note 
the fruitful use which is made throughout the 
book of the liturgical sources, the Missal, and 
the Office of the Blessed Virgin in particular. 
.. . Children twelve years old and over... 
will be moved by it to a more ardent love 
of the Mother of God and to an imitation 


of her virtues.” 


The Sign: ““. . . As writer, theologian, and 
artist, Sister Mary Jean proves herself, not 
only competent, but unusually talented. Her 
simple meditations on the major events in 
Our Lady’s life are patterned upon the chaste 
restraint of the Gospel narrative itself; and 
the eleven charming silhouettes which _illus- 
trate her text could hardly be rivaled for their 
artful blending of beauty, suggestiveness, and 
reverence.” 


The Plain Princess 
Phylis McGinley 


For girls 7 to 11. 
A charming story of a magician’s help in 
correcting a spoiled princess. 


Lippincott, $1.50 


Sandy and the Indians 
Margaret Friskey W &F, $1.00 


A historical novel written for children 
is something of an oddity. It is rare, 
perhaps, because it is difficult to pro- 
duce. 

“Sandy and the Indians” is a good 
job. It is Illinois history woven into a 
fast-moving adventure story. The his- 
tory does not interfere with the story 


} and is not forced into the plot. It is 
: Part of a well-integrated whole. 


Realism suffers a bit from the pres- 
ence of an annoying French character 
who flits in and out of the story saying 
“zis” and “zat.” Perhaps the mere 
changing of an occasional “th” to a “z” 
leaves a Gallic impression on the juven- 
ile mind; but a little more. authenticity 
would certainly do no one any harm. 

In general, “Sandy and the Indians” 
is very well written. It will both enter- 
tain and educate its young readers, It.is 
not extraordinary, but it is very good. 


—J. T.B. 
en 


The Twenty-Fifth Mission 
Loring MacKaye 
12 to 16 years; Longmans, $2.00 


By Richard Butler, O. P. 


This is a war story that young people 
will like. It has plenty of action—air 
battles, a parachute jump into enemy 
territory, escape through German-occu- 
pied Denmark and adventures with the 
underground. The story focuses upon 
Jigs Blane, a tail gunner who suspects 
one of his own crewmates of collabora- 
tion. The writing is excellent, superior 
to the usual work done for juveniles. 
And there is a commendable lesson in 
patriotism and tolerance delicately wov- 
en into the plot. There is just one para- 
graph that slightly blotches an other- 
wise excellent novel. It represents a 
careless treatment and shallow under- 
standing of prayer. Maybe the reviewer 
is digging for a difficulty. You judge 
for yourself. The passage referred to is 
midway on page 33. 


Whisper Flight 

Lt. Col. John B. Stanley, U.S.A. Dodd, $2.00 
These dramatic fictionalized stories of an 
American lieutenant on a special Glider mis- 
sion in Burma are based on actuality. 

John O’Connor’s column in Catholic news- 
papers says: “. . . don’t blame dad if he picks 
it up after Junior trudges unwillingly to 
bed.” 

High School and up. 


Yellowstone Scout 

William Marshall Rush LG, $2.00 
The fabulous Yellowstone Park is the 
most important thing about this junior 
novel: the Yellowstone with its deni- 
zens of buffalo, elk, and other untamed 
creatures, its heights and abysses and 
labyrinths, its incredible coloring. Small 
wonder that the hero, Scout Kean Con- 
rad, loves it to the point of protecting 
it almost with his life from scoundrels 
and exploiters and outlaws of all stripes. 
It is a perfect setting for the action and 
conversations of the story. 


For all that, Kean moves through the 


book as though he had seen too many 
movies: the whole story seems to have 
been “written in technicolor.” And the 
style might be considered too offhand 
and breezy for the susceptible teen-ager 
for whom the book was written. The 
English youngsters use and the English 
they read in responsible authors are two 
different problems. There are some mag- 
nificent episodes, such as the battle of 
the bull elks. And the moral tone could 
hardly be complained of. On the whole, 
a story to be recommended for junior- 
senior-high readers who can’t get 
enough of the old “western” atmos- 
phere. 
Rp REO 
French Fairy Tales. By Charles Perrault 
Retold by Louis Untermeyer Didier, $1.75 
Catholic World: “. .. a must for every child’s 
library . . . retaining the quaint, authentic 
flavor of those well-loved stories. Gustave 
Doré’s inspired drawings challenge the mod- 
ern genius of technicolor in their power to 


touch the imagination. .. .” 
Larger Than the Sky 

Covelle Newcomb LG, $2.50 
The Pilot (Boston): “. . . the-life of the great 


Cardinal Gibbons. . . . Fictionally portrayed 
with appealing charm the facts of the Car- 


dinal’s life are complete and factual. It will © 


entertain and hold the child’s interest to the 
very last page. Expertly illustrated by Addi- 
son Burbank.... ” 


The White Deer 

James Thurber HB, $2.00 
Catholic Transcript: “ . .. a fairy tale, con- 
ventional in its essentials, but different, bril- 
liant, and typically Thurberian in its presenta- 
tion and incidentals.” 


Daniel A. Lord, S.J., in the Queen’s Work: 
‘“*. . James Thurber has done well with this 
fairy tale . . . he has been wise enough to 
reassemble all the elements that have been 
familiar to us from our nursery days.” 

“Mr. Thurber loves—almost beyond anyone 
else I know—to play with words. They fasci- 
nate him. He puns extravagantly. But in’ ad- 
dition he makes up words in the fashion of 
Lewis Carroll; and especially does he love to 
invent proper names never heard before in 
any tongue. I thoroughly enjoyed the story.” 


Se 2 ue 


Movies and V ocations 

The Bells of St. Mary’s was not pro- 
duced .to promote Vocations to Sister- 
hoods, but if, after seeing the picture, 
you’d like to have a directory of reli- 
gious communities for women, send for 
the booklet Follow Him, 15c. Large 
discounts in quantities. 
Follow Me is a similar booklet for boys. 
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Religious 


Apostolate of Public Opinion 

Felix Morlion, O.P. Fides, $1.25 
America: “. . . describes in vivid detail the 
Pro Deo techniques and their workings. The 
book should be studied by as many as pos- 
sible. It will be highly useful for all those 
who have understood the determination of the 
Church to have her saving influence penetrate 
into every corner of thé world’s activity.” 


Eastern Catholic Worship 

Donald Attwater DA, $2.50 
Dominicana: “...a tool of prime impor- 
tance to all who wish to acquire a truly 
catholic appreciation of the — of the 
Church of Christ.” 


The Sign: “. . . smooth ‘translations of eight 
liturgies in which Holy Mass is celebrated: 
. All but three of these rites are repre- 
sented by Catholics living in the United 
States . .-. not meant te be a_ scholarly 
~wotk; a -handbook which any layman in- 
terested in the liturgy can read with price 
and profit.” -.. ¥ 


The Flower of Grace wih 
. Emile Cammaerts Harper, $2.00 
America: “The profound reflections of a man 
who is a professor, poet and essayist, and 
who has spent a lifetime in spiritual travel, 
are here presented. . . . Much of the author’s 
thinking . . . strongly savors of G. K. Chester- 
ton, Jacques Maritain and Nicolas Berdyaev. 
.. . Emile Cammaerts is a member of the 
Church of England. Consequently, the Catho- 
lic reader should not be surprised when he 
stumbles upon passages of dubious orthodoxy.” 


Forming a Christian Mentality 

Kilian J. Hennrich Wagner, $2.75 
The Cowl: “The first part of the book treats 
of spiritualizing the individual through faith. 

“The second part treats of the Redemption 
and shows how the members of the family 
can be spiritualized through the teaching of 
the liturgy. .. . 

“Priests, parents, and -the laity will find 
that Father Kilian is no mere theorist but a 
fatherly and wise guide who helps them to- 
wards the formation of a Christian men- 
tality. . 


From One Convert to Another 

John M. Riach, C.S.P. Paluch, $1.00 
Catholic World: “One of the very best books 
that could be given to a recent convert: is 
this series of letter . . . covering one by one, 
most of the points which bewilder the aver- 
age newly made Catholic. . 


Further Discourses on the Holy Ghost 
ed. Lester M. Dooley, §.V.D. Pustet, $2.50 
Dominicana: “. . . can be recommended to all 
and especially to priests who will find here 
abundant material for meditation and ser- 
mons.” 
Journey in the Night tN 
Father Brice, C.P. 
A synthesis of the doctrine of St. John of the 
Cross. Recommended to priests and religious. 


Dominicana: “. ... 8 guide for the pilgrim, 
a text for the teacher, 8 preparation for the 
penitent, and a help to all.” 


Pustet, $2.50 _ 


The Sign: “Father Brice sees in the material- 
ism, industry, science, and altruism of our age 
four reasons why the world today needs the 
doctrine of St. John of the Cross. . . . a valu- 
able contribution for those who desire to em- 
bark on the study and practice of higher 
spirituality.” 


The Life of Our Lord 
Sisters Jane Marie, O.P., and 
Anne Catherine, C.S.J. 

The Cantian: “. «. an adaptation of Sister 

Jane Marie’s larger work bearing the same 

title and appearing in the Christian Religion 

Series (Book I, School Edition)... . each 

chapter has an excellent and stimulating ‘Aids 

to Learning,’ which the teacher can use to 
great advantage . . . heartily recommended to 
all.” 


Men Who Have Walked with God 

Sheldon Cheney Knopf, $3.75 
Commonweal: “... Mr. Cheney tells the 
story, in turn, of Lao-Tse, Budda, Pythagoras 
and Plato, Plotinus, Saint Bernard, Eckhart, 
Fra Angelico, Jacob Boehme, Brother Law- 
rence, and William Blake. . . . How greatly 
our attitude to comparative religion has 
changed in a .hundred. years is shown by Mr. 
Cheney’s choices: ...he has a most dis- 
criminating taste in quotations and he lets 
every one he mentions speak for itself.” 

“. . . full of good things, readable, quot- 
able, well told... . .’ 


Mind the Mass 

Joseph A. Dunney ~ BB, $2.50 
Emmanuel says: “Father Dunney is_ well 
known to the American Catholic-reading pub- 
lic as the author of.a most inspiring work on 
the Holy Sacrifice, entitled The Mass, which 
appeared some twenty years ago and provided 
an exposition of the historical and religious 
significance of the various parts of the 
Church’s great central act of worship. This 
volume is deservingly recognized: as an out- 
standing classic on the subject, a judgment 
attested to by ten or more reprintings . . 
in Mind the Mass, the author searches still 
more deeply into the very heart of the Holy 
Sacrifice, using the prayers of the Mass as 
the basis of thirty-seven Eucharistic medita- 
tions. . . .” 


The Psalms (Latin Edition— 
new translation) . 
BB, $2.50 
Dominicana: “This translation with the help 
of the critical and exegetical notes should 
foster a greater interest in; and love for, the 
Psalms in those priests, clerics, and nuns 
whose ‘daily lives are so. closely bound up 
with the work of praising God through the 
Psalmody.”. 


Religion in the Post-War World (4 Vol.) 
ed. Willard L. Sperry . Harvard, $1.50 each 
Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., in Catholic World: 
“... There are only. two Catholics among 
the twenty contributors, John LaFarge, S.J., 
and ‘Col. ‘William D. Cleary, an army chap- 
lain. Father ‘LaFarge’s contribution is a care- 
ful and™ persuasive essay on the Catholic dog- 
ma of -religious. unity, written with an eye al- 
ways. on. his- non-Catholic readers and for 
the most part in their own dialect. Colonel 
Cleary’s is purely professional and might have 


Bruce, $1.00 . 


been “written by any regular army man... 
With the exception of Father LaFarge and 
Rabbi Finkelstein, the writers in this symposj- 
um ... reveal that they are not only com- 
letely adrift from the mooring of Revelation, 
but, and ore: because of that, from that 
of reason itself. 


Soldiers of God 

Christopher Cross and Bishop Arno.d Dutton, $2.75 
The Pilot (Boston): “For the first time the 
author, Christopher Cross, tells the gripping 
story of the part played by the U. S. Chap- 
lains’ Corp—a role enacted under ‘blood, 
sweat and tears.’ It is a tale that belongs to 
all America as the men of all faiths joined 


_ ranks to bring God to the battle field. 


“The introduction to this book, drawn from 
the experiences of nearly 8,000 chaplains in 
khaki, was written by the former Chief of 
Chaplains, Maj. Gen. William R. Arnold, a 
priest who served in the Corps for 32 years, 
and recently retir 


The Splendor of the Rosary 

Maisie Ward S & W, $2.50 
Dominicana: “A book on the Rosary should 
be judged not merely on how much factual 
information it affords, but also on its effect 
in increasing Rosary devotion. In both in- 
stances, ‘The Splendor of the Rosary’ hits the 
mark,” 


Thomas Aquinas 

M.C. D'Arcy, S.J. Newman, $3.50 
Dominicana: “, . . it is regrettable that St. 
Thomas is presented as an unapproachable, 
intellectual genius lacking all semblance of 
humanity. From the characterization of the 
Saint one would gather that Thomas knew 
little from experience of the world and people 
about him.” 


A Tryst with the Holy Trinity 
Frederick T. Hoeger, C.S.Sp. Pustet, $2.50 
The Witness: “Although the volume was 
written primarily as an aide to retreats for 
religious, it is excellent substantial everyday 
reading for the laity as well. The triad ar- 
rangement of the chapters on the subjects of 
the Our Father, the Stations of the Cross and 
Devotion to the Holy Ghost is something new. 
. Those who complain of distraction dur- 
ing prayer (and who is exempted?) will find 
abundant helpful cess within these 
pages. ” 
* * * 


Poetry, Verse 
Ballad of the Bones and Other Poems 
Byron H. Reese Dutton, $2.00 
America: “... Mr. Reece’s ballads . 
truly great; his narrative economy is swift 
and functional. . . . His shorter verses are by 


- comparison tenuous in thought and merely 


competent. . . . The moral immaturity and 
petulance of ‘If Only Lovers’ is a pitiful lapse. 
The verse restates the old wishful fallacy that 
‘love’ (a euphemism for fornication) is all 
right and it is only the-malicious gossip of 


the ‘small mind’ which befouls it. In ‘Elbows ’ 


on the Sky,’ for all its cosmic title, Mr. 
Reece’s horizons are his own. eyelids.” 


Essay on Rime 


Karl Shapiro R & H, $2.00 


Peggy Stern in The Commonweal: “The man § 
who loves rime should talk about it, Karl § 
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Shapiro contends, hence this work: which, by 
its metrical form bears. testimony’ to such a 
love. . . . Mr. Shapiro is the author of two 
distinguished books of verse: Person, Place 
and Thing for which he received a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship . . and V-Letter for 
which he was awarded the Pulitzer Prize... . 
Essay on Rime deals with the ‘triple con- 
fusion in modern rime’—in prosody, in lan- 
guage and in belief.’ The final section traces 
the confusions of beliefs reflected in the en- 
thronement of ‘art as the supreme criterion 
of experience.’” — 


Glory for Me 
MacKinlay Kantor C-McC, $2.50 
Philip T. Hartung in The Commonweal: 
. He tells the story of three service men, 
medically discharged, who meet for the first 
time as they return to their hometown. . 
Fred Derry, 21, lower middle class . . . re- 
turns to find that the wife he married twelve 
days before he left is a tramp. Though he 
was frequently unfaithful in England, he re- 
fuses to listen to her story, tells her to get 
a divorce. Al Stephenson, 40ish, upper middle 
class, an infantry sergeant .. . finds his de- 
voted wife and son and daughter waiting for 
him ...and that he has been made third 
vice president at the Cornbelt Bank. Homer 
Wermels, 19, middle. class, badly wounded 
and now. a spastic who went in as a child 
and ‘came out as a monster,’ returns to his 
unprepared, uneducated family, who are 
shocked... Y 
. . . Perhaps the less said about Kantor’s 
poetry the better... one wonders why the 
author chose to write it in verse .. . Glory 
for Me is being made into a movie by Samuel 
Goldwyn . .. It is to be hoped that he will 
. omit the book’s bad taste in its sexy 
passages and explicit descriptions of body 
functions. . . .” 


A Penitential Primer 
Katherine Hoskins Cummington, $2.00 


America: “One *would not mind that her work 
is elliptic and difficult if, after reasonable 
effort, one could be sure of the meaning. Some 
of her concepts are deep and strong, she has 
the gift of language; but the resulting poetry 
is so cabalistically coy that one might well 
feel that the intellectual investment in it was 
heavy, the return relatively light.” 


Poems for a Son with Wings 
Robert P. Tristram Coffin Mac., $1.75 
This is Mr. Coffin’s twelfth volume 
of Poems. I have frequently compared 
his work with Edgar Lee Masters’ 
“Spoon River Anthology.” Also with 
James Whitcomb Riley’s magnum opus. 
My mistake it was though not a com- 
plete one. I take it back and hereby 
declare that within his field, Robert 
Tristram Coffin sings with a lusty 
American voice and with a tune as 
_tichly native as “Yankee Doodle.” The 


only difference is that unlike Dr. 
: Rime, Gentlemen, Please 


pn S & W, $2.00 
| The Sign: . his [Mr. Farren’s] poetry is 
an cetriying experience; it has the im- 


“ 
a 


‘The Witness: 
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mediacy of everyman’s perceptions and con- 
ceptions refracted by an unusual talent.” 


“Quick-limed song, pulsatile 
emotion, arrowy observation—these are three 
character-marks which keenly impress one as 
he listens to ‘the sunsung word from the 
throat’ of the competent Irish poet Robert 
Farren. . . . The poetry connoisseur dare not 
discountenance so noble an offering.” 


Short Is the Time 

C. Day Lewis Oxford, $2.25 
America: “Mr. Lewis’ poetic idiom is as mod- 
ern as a headline and sometimes just as 
bleak. But there can be no doubt of his poetic 
competence. One searches in vain for any 
solid and: consistent philosophy underlying 
these poems... .” 


That’s All That Matters 

Oscar Williams Creative, $2.00 
America: “Obviously not overburdened with 
that intrinsic significance vulgarly called 
‘meaning,’ it may perhaps be extrinsically 
significant as a spectacular example of that 
modern poetic mind which so loathes the 
pedestrian “attribute of clarity. The ‘divorce 
between logic and imagination is complete. . . . 
His metaphors are not only mixed; they are 
a roaring maelstrom of contradictions into 
which meaning is sucked and submerged... . 
The result . . . a series of disjointed chords, 
often atonal, sometimes brilliant, again mere- 
ly bizarre... .” 


> OEM ° eee * 


Music-Art 


The Bach Reader 

ed. Hans T. David and Arthur Mendel Norton, $6.00 
John Brubaker in The Commonweal: “...a 
scholarly and useful presentation of the life 
and significance of this gaint of music... 
it is in one of the finer strata of book pro- 
duction . . . a book worth, to many, many 
times the three-dollar novel of 1945.” 


Beethoven 
Donald Francis Tovey Oxford, $3.00 
Commonweal: “. . . Tovey’s book remained 


unfinished at his death, yet what is completed 
is very much there and very much to the 
point .. . it is ostensibly for specialists, but 
the amateur will certainly take away with 
him at least a hint of the magnitude of formal 
questions .. . At times. 
be arguing with imaginary opponents. Bit 
his is the impatience of a man who enjoyed 
music and who was over-exposed to those 
who appreciate it.” 


The Theatre Book of the Year 

George Jean Nathan Knopf, $3.00 
Daniel A: Lord, S.J., in Queen’s Work: “... 
One most encouraging thing in this récord of 
a theatrical season is the way that the smut 
plays opened and closed with a bang. Play- 
wright after playwright and producer after 
producer persuaded themselves that the public 
liked dirt—only to find ouf that they were 
left with a resounding flop on their hands. 
. . . Nathan has lost none of his ability to 
make the English language pyar e ay spark. 
He never damns with faint. praise, nor doe: 


. The] seems to — 


he praise with faint damns; he beats over 


the . 
head everybody connected with a play that . 


he doesn’t like and grudgingly pins orchids’ on 
the few plays that he regards as not un 
worthy of his beloved theatre 


- 


= ss. 


Pew vs- Pulpit 
The Gauntlet 
James Street Doubleday, $2.75 


By J. Edward Nugent, C.S.P. 


It was, of course, inevitable with such 
a picture as “Going My Way” sweep- 
ing the country and with so many 
excellent recent novels portraying the 
human side of the priesthood, that some 
writer should undertake to do the same 
thing for ministers. Quite obviously it 
was some such intention that James 
Street, an ex-minister turned , novelist, 
had-in mind when he wrote this book. 

Assuredly it was no friend of Mr. 
Street who persuaded him that-he was 
the man to do the job. Mr. Streét’s 
heart is in the right place and he does 
try his undistinguished best to turn out 
a moving story. Unfortunately he is no 
great shakes as a writer; his attempts 
at humor creak; and the action continu- 
ally bogs down into a sticky senti- 
mentality. Mr. Street writes with much 
warmth and little skill. 

It is the story of London Wingo, a 
worrisome young minister, and his wife 
Kathie. London takes ever the pastor- 
ship of the Baptist church in Linden, 
Missouri, as his first-charge. In no time 
at all part of the congregation is up in 
arms against him because of some of 
his ideas. The conflict carries on for 
several years until his. young wife, 
wearied and weakened by the turmoil 
finally dies. Afterher death, London 
turns down offers to go to better 
churches. and returns to Linden despite 
the way the residents there treated - 
wife. | 

The young ‘minister and his wife are 
a most likable couple. You'll get that 
idea early in the book. Having discov- 
_ered this you are not likely to find any- 
thing else of special interest in the story. 

Undoubtedly; the event and crises 
which Mr. Street describes seem excit- 
ing in his mind. It’s hard to imagine 
that the ‘casual reader is going to find 
them nearly so “interesting as they 
seemed to the author. But look here, 


why go on? The truth is, in to's PRY. 
— dull book. 
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REVIEW EXCERPTS * COMMENTS x RATINGS 


Review excerpts are reprinted without prejudice to any reviewer, publisher or author. 


The following are among the more important books of a 
general nature recently published. Title, author, publisher 
and price is shown, followed by one or more pertinent review 
excerpts from leading publications, or by Comments or 
Ratings or brief descriptions furnished by members of our 


own Staff. 


These pages are therefore useful as a sort of current 


catalog. 


America Is West 

ed. John T. Flanagan Minn. U., $3.75 
The Sign: “.. . compilation of Indian folk- 
lore, accounts by travelers and explorers, his- 
torical writing, short stories, biographical vig- 
nettes, sketches, and poems ...a live and 
an exciting picture of a signally important 
area of the United States... . The volume 
is highly welcome to Americans who, with- 
out becoming narrowly nationalistic, wish 
to become more aware of a substantial re- 
gional culture that is eminently deserving of 
study.” 


America: “. . . a very valuable reference tool 
.. . but one cannot help but wish that the 
editor had provided a point of view through 
which these regional writings could be evalu- 
ated and measured.” 


American Chronicle 

Ray Stannard Baker Scribner, $3.50 
Chicago Daily News: “History of America 
through three tumultuous decades as recalled 
by a noted reporter of unrest. . His auto- 
biography is one of the year's best personal 
histories.” FIO 


American Labor Unions 

Florence Peterson Harper, $3.00 
“A 1941 Fortune poll concluded that only 
about one quarter of the American public 
know enough about labor unions to have an 
intelligent opinion concerning their activities. 
... this book will be useful to the general 
public interested in an informed appraisal of 
current affairs. ... the author is currently a 
consultant for the United States Department 
of Labor.” 


America’s Stake in Britain’s Future 

George Soule Viking, $2.75 
John F. Cronin, S.S., in The Sign: “. . . the 
British people are determined.to have a high- 
er standard of living. ...To achieve this, 
they are experimenting with socialization and 
social insurance ... the real test of their 
program lies in the field of foreign trade... . 
The book may be recommended for its gen- 
erally sound economic analysis of world 
trade. . ...” 


America: Partner in World Rule 

William Henry Chamberlain Vanguard, $3.00 
America: “. . . while rightfully castigating 
the moral lapses in our international policies, 
‘especially in our consent to the Soviet pro- 
gram in Eastern Europe, he does not stop 





School ° 


Abbreviations used: E—Excellent - 
C-I1—Current Interest - 
TFA—Too Far Advanced * 
DM—Doubtful Merit - 
Unfavorably reviewed or regarded ~- 
Objectionable. - 


F—Favorable 
H.S.—Satisfactory for High 
A—For Adults 


WR—With Reservations - U— 
O—Offensive or 
DIS—Disapproved + REC—Recom- 


mended + REV—Reviewed - MSO—Mature Students Only 
FIO—For Information Only. 


there, but demands a strong American policy 
which will consist of a clear enunciation of 
what we intend to do, along with the power 
of conviction that we mean to carry out that 
policy. His book marks, we hope, an end of 
sterile wringing of hands and a beginning of 
a real foreign policy. ...” 


Angel in the Forest 

Marguerite Young R & H., $3.00 
Chicago Daily News: “Saga of the Owenites 
and the. Rappites and their dreams of Utopia 
on the banks of the Wabash. Lively chronicle 
of Father George Rapp and Robert Owen, 
two leaders who tried to build, with twin at- 
tempts at communal living, a heaven in the 
wilderness of southern Indiana more than a 
century ago. Picture of New Harmony today 
against the visions of yesterday. Distinguished 
Americana written with humor and ima- 
gery.” F.LO. 


Backgrounds of Conflict 

Kurt London Mac, $5.00 
Dominicana: “His study is centered ‘around 
systems of government and their causes, both 
political and ideological. His treatment of the 
causes of the war and the solution for a last- 
ing peace is based on an analysis of the two 
opposing factions engaged in the last war. By 
far his most logical treatise is the one that 
describes the development of the system of 
Nazism. He finds the root of this evil in the 
religious upheaval of the 16th century and 
the advent of Luther. Coupled with the re- 
ligious issue is the philosophy of Kant, Fichte 
and Hegel, channels which influenced the de- 
velopment of Militarism, Racism, and the god- 
liness of the State. 

“This book is recommened because of its 
penetration and presentation.” 


Benjamin Franklin Reader 

ed. Nathan G. Goodman Crowell, $3.50 
Ben’amin Franklin had thoughts about prac- 
tically everything under the sun—some of 
them heretical, some of them downright ma- 
teritlistic, but some of them pretty solid, too. 
The present Reader is a carefully edited col- 
lection of the thoughts of this many-sided and 
remarkably articulate character, organized in 
a way to render its volume accessible to both 
scholar and casual reader. The Autobiography, 
Poor Richard’s Almanac, and many letters, 
both the familiar, ones and some newly turned 


. up, have been included,: together with help- 


ful biographical orientations by editor Good- 
man. 


Black M 

St. Clair Drake and Horace R. Clayton 
America:'“. . . a very noteworthy study of 
Black Chicago. . . . This thorough survey 
leads ont to the inevitable conclusion that our 
interracial problem has its origin not in any 
intrinsic malice of the Negro but in the ghetto 
idea and in the social policy which employs 
the segregation principle.” 
Brideshead Revisited 

Evelyn Waugh LB, $2.50 
The Tablet, Loli: “When A Handful of 
Dust appeared, Mr. Evelyn Waugh made it 


plain that he had a range and depth much 


greater than could be satisified in the first 
fields in which he had cultivated the novel. 
He showed that he was not limited to satiris- 
ing a particular period or kind of society. ... 
Brideshead Revisited is a book so carefully 
and cunningly wrought that all thé episodes 
and all the people have a point, a bearing on 
the central theme. That theme is the continu- 
al inter-play, the tension and tug-of-war, be- 
tween the world, the flesh and the devil, in 
their enduring tripartite pact, and the grace 
of God. .. . It is essential to show the exact 
form and pressure which temptation takes, as 
a state as well as a series of moments of 
crystallization ; the people in whose guise it 
arrives, the actual context. Nothing is irrele- 
vant, and nothing is more cunning than the 
way the temporal succession and the spiritual 
significance of incidents in the story are work- 
ed out, .. .” 

“There is no easy legerdemain, no stacking 
of the cards to make an apologetical point. 


This is not a novel of the tract school, but ~ 


it is a great apologetic work in the larger and 
more humane sense, an assertion of the reality 
and the preeminence of the invisible order, the 
more effective for .a sustained under-state- 
ment.” 


Anne Fremantle in The Commonweal: “Easily 
his best. book yet . .. from being the 
greatest living satirist . . . Mr. Waugh is be- 
come a major novelist . . . a very good novel 
... not yet a great one... . It is as suffo- 
cating as Mauriac’s ‘Noeud de Viperes’ in its 
picture of the full lives that are empty with- 
out God. . . . food only for the strong.” 
See Review.by De. Magaret 


Bright Star or Dark 

Ruth Peabody Harnden 
Bitter, undeniably brilliant novel of sophisti- 
cates in modern Dublin with apparent animus 


HB, $5.00° 


Whittlesey, $2.50, 
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toward the Church, endless talk about the 
Irish as “a thwarted people, half mad,” and 
an amoral heroine whose illicit love affair 
with the hero is related in detail, Objection- 
able. 

—Riley Hughes 


Kenneth Horan in Chicago Tribune: 
‘“. .. Dublin is the background, with its 
O’Connell. bridge, its fish and chip shops, its 
pubs, its Trinity college, and its environs so 
green and beautiful that they are like fairy- 
land. Against this panorama moves the figure 
of the Irish girl and her fight for her country’s 
independence. . . . Despite its high emotional 
content; ‘this book bears sll the marks of 


authenticity, .or it springs from a close . 


knowledge of modern Ireland and the ancient 
loves and hates that steal across it, bearing 
friend and foe in their stormy wake.” ~ 

The Sign: “. .. Not badly written, this is 
far from palatable blending of the sensational 
and the symbolic. There is not enough in- 
terest in the narrative to hold the reader; it 
lacks definition, clarity, The implications 
which it is meant to convey are hard to 
grasp and, when grasped, harder to credit.” 


Build Together, Americans 

Rachel Davis DuBois Hinds, $2.00 
America: “. . . excellent contribution for edu- 
cators, community leaders and social leaders 
and social workers who are seeking ways and 
means of eliminating group antagonisms and 
minority problems.” 


The Career of Victor Hugo 

Elliott M. Grant Harvard, $3.50 
Dominicana: “Aiming as he does to present 
Hugo as a hero, the author overlooks the 
most obvious fact that Hugo failed to be a 
hero precisely by failing to practice his Catho- 
lic faith. . . . In the light of what has been 
said, this book should be read only by the 
critical theologian.” 
The Catholic Booklist (1942-1945) 

ed. Sister Mary Luella, O.P. Rosary College, $.50 
Dominicana: “...a welcome addition to 
Catholic bibliography. ...a list of books, 
fer the most part Catholic in authorship or 
subject matter, which will appeal to all in- 
terested in good literature. 

See Special Mention 


A Catholic Looks at the World 

Francis E. McMahon Vanguard, $2.75 
Augustine P. Hennessy, C.P., in The Sign: 
“ _ . Professor McMahon’s work ‘is not re- 
markable for originality of thought, but it is 
a compact synthesis of the best ideas pro- 
pounded by Christian thinkers in recent years. 
His observations are stated with force, frank- 
ness, and obvious sincerity of conviction. But 
on several debatable issues, notably the Span- 
ish Civil War, he is irritatingly dogmatic.” 


Challenge of Red China 
Gunther Stein Whittlesey, $3.50 
The Sign: “. . . You can get the same data 


free from Communist handouts of what Time 
magazine called the ‘bombastic propaganda 
boasts’ of the Chinese Reds. The only differ- 
ence is that Gunther Stein has done the job 
more cleverly.” 

' |". Stein even descends to the foul tactic 
of discrediting a fellow reporter. He tries, by 
innuendo, to bring this reviewer into disre- 


_ Martin C. Yang 
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pute as legitimate correspondent on the Press 
Party trip.” 


A Chinese Village 

Columbia, $3.00 

America: “Dr. Yang, with surgeon-like skill, 

vivisects the body that is his own native vil- 

lage ...and lays bare the components of 

society therein... . the standard of living 
. what the people grow .. . Ceremonies 
. with painstaking accuracy and interest.” 


Christine Roux 

Thames Williamson (pseud.) Current, $2.50 
Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., in America: “. . . Its 
literary value is slight, mainly because of an 
atmosphere of unreality that befogs it . 
The convent .. . is a dreamy lotus-isle . 
The author gives no indication .. . 
ability to pray is a hard-won thing, that the 
spiritual life is not a matter of drifting along 
according to moods, but a campaign, a. dis- 
cipline that summons the best energies of the 
soul . . . The moral implications are puzzling 
. . « [the old priest] wobbles far afield when 
he says that the Church wants those to be- 
come nuns who are not fit, physically or tem- 
permantally, to become mothers. The religious 
vocation is not a refuge for misfits... 
Whatever be the charm the Religious life ex- 
ercises over [the author] the theme was too 
profoundly Catholic for his competent man- 
agement.” 


The Sign: “. .. This stilted, melodramatic, 
occasionally silly novel misrepresents the re- 
ligious vocation as a refuge from, or a sub- 
stitute for, ‘real’ living. Had the author been 
satisfied with showing that Christine has no 
genuine vocation, one could not object. But 
his general animadversions are insupporatble.” 


E. V. R. Wyatt in The Commonweal: 
“. . . follows the Parisian adventures of 
Christine, a Dominican novice, exiled from 
her convent by the French law of 1905, and 
provides a spacious meeting ground for piety 
and passion. The manipulation of the plot is 
clumsy and presents many discrepancies, Mr. 
Williamson’s thesis, which he unwisely states 
through the priest, is that woman’s first duty 
is to her country as wife and mother; the 
culls are for the Church, Of course it is the 
contrary to the very last statement of Pope 
Pius XII. ... Mr. Williamson’s writing is 
better than his subject matter.” 


Edward Wagenknecht in the Chicago Trib- 
une: “. . . a novel with a very unusual theme, 
if for no other reason than because the whole 
problem . . . is complicated by considerations 
which concern the ordinary heroine of the 
average secular novel not at all. Mr. William- 


son has described this problem with compli- « 


cated skill, and he does not let it go until 
he has interpreted all its significance .. . the 
situation is presented without comment; there 
is no propaganda in the novel; I should not 
call it either a Catholic or an anti-Catholic 
book.” 


Chungking Listening Post 
Mark Tennien, M.M. Creative, $2.50 
The Saturday Review: “.. . engrossing . . . 


easy-to-read autobiography of a Catholic 
priest in China during the war years. . 
General Joseph W. Stilwell certainly was right 
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when he said ‘If you like. people who have 
courage and live only for unselfish service to 


others, you will enjoy reading Father Ten- 


nien’s book.’ You will like Father Feeney who 
bluffed the Japanese military into permitting 
him to flee occupied Hongkong merely be- 
cause he was ‘an American of Irish extraction,’ 
. . - in contrast with the splurge of books by 
Americans damning Chiang Kai Shek’s Nation- 
alist government and praising China’s Com- 
munists, Father Tennien writes in opposite 
vein. . Surely no one can deny Father Ten- 
nien his right to speak so decisively in light 
of his travels and long years in China de- 
voted to the Christian cause.” 


The Sign: “...It tells the story, not of 
warriors sworn to the dire purpose of destroy- 
ing and eliminating the enemy, but of men of 
God dedicated to the high apostolate of sav- 
ing their fellow men. .. . moves on a moral 
plane, high above the clouds and turmoil of 
war. ... the author, Father Mark Tennien, 
Maryknoll Procurator in China, certainly 
figures. prominently in the Catholic wartime 
picture of Chungking. ... from the reper- 
toire of his vast experiences... he has 
drawn forth a score or more of stories that 
portray some of the best in the Catholic life 
of China during the war years.” 


Catholic World: “...a thrilling record of 
life in war-time China ... For three years 

. [Fr. Tennien] worked without stint to 
enable his brethren to carry out their mis- 
sionary labors, and to help thousands of Chin- 
ese, destitute because of the war, floods and 
locust pests . . . General Stilwell’s laudatory 
preface to the book is well placed.” 


Conrad Weiser 

Paul A. Wallace Penn., $5.00 
Comprehensive biography of an 18th century 
German-American who in his defense of the 
Indian was a pioneer in the fight against ra- 
cial discrimination. A Lutheran, he worked 
mostly in Pennsylvania. 


The Cossacks 
Maurice Hindus DD, $3.00 
Helen Iswolsky in The Commonweal: 


. . . Maurice Hindus insists that ‘it is a 
fiction to believe that, the Cossack is an alien 
tribesman, a savage Asiatic, whom the Czars 
had bribed or seduced into fighting for them.’ 
Actually, he springs from authentic Russian 
stock; his ancestors were nonconformists, 
lovers of ativenture, sometimes law-breakers, 
but more often runaway serfs, moved by that 
spirit of volniizsa, love of liberty, which is 
the Cossack’s characteristic trait even to- 
Gay. x". 

“|, this warrior people did not easily ac- 
cept the Bolshevik regime, and fought it stub- 
bornly . . . acceptance of Soviet rule was ob- 
tained, first by fighting and repressions, and 
later through negotiations and careful and in- 
telligent handling of the entire Cossack prob- 
lem, which the Kremlin solved ‘successfully 
during the years preceding the war... .” 


The Curtain Falls 
Count Folke Bernadette 

The author, member of the Swedish royal 

family, was a go-between in the earlier plans 
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for German surrender. The value of his book 
is in the picture given of the Nazi insiders. 

He believes Hitler, a broken madman, was 
murdered. 


Daisy Kenyon 

Elizabeth Janeway DD, $2.50 
language, border-line if not actual blasphemy. 
Futile and most disagreeable. Definitely not 
recommended. 


Days and Nights 

Constantine Simionov S&S, $2.75 
Riley Hughes in America: “No matter how 
you look at it, Days and Nights is a remark- 
able accomplishment . . . an exceedingly good; 
though by no means great, novel.... ! A 
sense of power, emanating from a nation ra- 
ther than a particular way of life, pervades 
the book .. . very clearly reflects that con- 
cern for morals and the purity of family life 
which the Pope.commended the Russians some 
months back.” : 


Death, My Darling Daughters 
Jonathan Stagge Doubleday, $2.00 


Crime Club detective. Somewhat puerile. 


Democratic Education 

Benjamin Fine Crowell, $2.50 
Chicago Tribune: “It may be unkind, but not 
altogether unfair, to assert that in the year 
2000, historians of American education may 
find this interpretative survey, by the talent- 
ed, sincere, and well-informed editor of. the 
New York Times, an invaluable source book 
for throwing light upon the calamity that be- 
fell all higher learning in this country along 
toward the end of the 20th century. ...” 

(See Review) 


Dilemma in Japan 
Andrew Roth LB, $2.50 
The Sign: “. . . Roth’s solution of the Jap- 
anese dilemma runs something like this: Down 
with Emperor Hirohito and his Fascist oli- 
garchy! Discredit, disgrace, and then punish 
them as war criminals. Encourage and sup- 
port the oppressed masses . . . who will lead 
the masses . . . Why, the exiled Communists, 
the persecuted Leftists, and the oppressed 
liberals . . . this reviewer disagrees with the 
author’s solution. Looks too much like the 
Communists objective. Incidentally, the auth- 
or, a one-time Naval intelligence officer, has 
been arrested by the F.B.I. He has recently 
been indicted by a federal grand jury.” 
The Divine Pursuit 
Rachel Maria Bruce, $1.75 
The Witness: “This odyssey of strange intel- 
lectual wanderings is the anelinniy of a 
great soul.” 
The Door Opens 
Ernst Lothar DD, $2.00 
Catholic Transcript: “Charm and quiet hu- 
mor , . . a vein of unsentimental pathos runs 
through it.” . 
_.“. .. of Agathe’s first communion . . . Mr. 
Lother shows either that his memory is in- 
exact or that they did things differently and 
more than a little exotically in republican 
Vienna.” 
Dynamite on Our Doorstep 
j Wenzell Brown’ — $2 7S 
Leo J. ‘Trese“in Thé Commonweal: .a 








A novel of degradation and despair. Offensive ‘ 


’ Chicago Tribune: 
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book about our insular possession . . . Puerto 
Rico . . . reads exactly like the book of a 
man who has decided to write a book. In his 
effort to make it interesting—which it is—he 
gives the impression of having overloaded his 
gun. . . . four-letter words which are spelled 
out in full in certain novels are more dis- 
creetly indicated here, but their frequency 
gives the same flavor of conscious sensation- 
alism.” 

“In a book that professes to be a survey 
of Puerto Rican life, the reader is surprised 
to find the religious life of the people totally 
ignored. Twice priests are mentioned: one 
laughingly applauds a bit of Jew-baiting; the 
other sensually ee @ pregnant hibiscus in 
his garden.” - 

“Tf. Mr. Srotin's book does nothing more 
than to bring the consciousness of our re- 
sponsibility to a few more American minds, 
his work, for all its limitations, will have been 
worthwhile?’ 


“Puerto Rico is an Ameri- 
can responsibility. So far we’ve muffed it com- 
pletely, and Latin America is watching and 
wondering [says the author]. Brown writes 
well and entertainingly—even dramatically. 
He suggests that we remove Puerto Rico from 
our own political sphere, and then warns, ‘If 
Americans are going to wait for signs of affec- 
tion and appreciation before they handle the 
problems of Puerto Rico, the solution will for- 
ever be postponed’.” 


The Ease Era 
Paul Mallon Eerdmans, $1.50 
America: “.. . deserves close reading by the 


American public.” 


Eastward in Eden 

Claude Silve Creative, $2.50 
Commonweal: “. . . identifies the much cov- 
eted children’s world of contemporary fiction 
with the scene of man’s existence before the 
Fall. . . . A peculiarly unsatisfactory work, 
full of unassimilated ideas and images which 
even the vagueness of fantasy cannot unify.” 


Economic Analysis and Problems 

John F. Cronin ABC, $3.75 
Eva J. Ross in The Sign: “... a revision of 
his 1939 introductory text for college economic 
classes. . . . he purposely makes no a. to 
integrate ‘papal or traditional teaching. 
The general reader who wishes to become a ac- 
quainted with the organization of capitalism, 
or with introductory economic theory, will 
find it worth his while. . . .” 


Elizabeth and Leicester 

Miltow Waldman HM, $3.00 
Rolfe Boswell in The Commonweal: “.. . 
the author, who is an American resident. in 
England, creates from the slim figure of the 
last Tudor a passionate, lonely, hesitant 
woman, molded by her brilliant mind and 
by her long use of royal power into a majestic 
symbol of. personal sovereignty. He is not the 
only historian to regard Elizabeth as perhaps 
the greatest’ sovereign who ever occupied the 
English throne. . . . This historiography has 
all the lively movement and the color of a 
romance, along with the more durable quali- 
ties of a true chronicle of the character and 


- action -of real people in an era of devastating 


moral and political —_- sd 
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The Far Away Music 
Arthur Meeker HM, $2.50 
F. W. MacVeagh in The Commonweal: “... 
memorable . . . has no plot . . . is not ex- 
citing . . . presents the reader with a set of 
circumstances and resulting emotional, highly 
restrained and suggestive situations that are 
enthralling. A husband, and father, blessed or 
cursed with wandering feet, returns to his 
family—a most engaging one—after many 
years. There is no rancor or recrimination. 
. But soon he must respond again to the 
call of The Far Away Music and the urgency 
of his wandering feet... . the restrained de- 
scription is masterly presented.” 


The Farmer’s Last Frontier 

Fred A. Shannon F & R, $5.00 
The first of a projected series om economic 
history, this story of the American soil covers 
the years 1860 to 1897—~years in which a 
prodigal government, seemingly indifferent to 
thievery and graft, allowed hundreds of mil- 
lions of acres of the finest land to go into the 
possession of the least deserving. The author 
is professor of history at the University of 
Illinois. 


The Commonweal: “. . tells in well- 
documented fashion of the main developments 
in American agriculture from 1860-1897. One 
of the leading elements in this complicated 
story was the disposal of our public. lands 
when the Great West opened up.” 


The Sign: “There will be nine volumes to the 
study entitled The Economic History of the 
United States. The Farmer's Last Frontier is 
the fifth in the series but the first to be pub- 
lished. If the companion volumes are of equal 
worth, the set will be of value. ... a com- 
prehensive and valuable survey of the part 
agriculture has played in our economy ably 


HB, $3.00 
A novel about ancient Rome.—Doubtful 
America: “. . . The author portrays Saint 
Peter as a brawling street-fighter spreading 
the Kingdom ‘not by the sword, though I 
would use it if need were’ and boisterously 
ae toward that ideal day when ‘there 
will be no priests among us Christians, no 
greedy 2 reroll Quite without self-conscious- 
ness and respecting a literary ‘viewpoint,’ one 
still ea ee ee ee 
. A fair story well told, with 


characters with a wry humor that is rather 

engaging.” 

A Fellow of Infinite Jest — 
Thomas Y oseloff 

America: “...@ 


: P-H, $3.00 
of Laurence Sterne: 


biography 
. the ‘first popular life of the creator of 


Tristram Shandy,’ . . .” 
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The Fireside Book of Christmas Stories 
ed. Edward Wagenknecht Bobbs, $3.50 
Chicago Tribune: “. . . The Book of the 
Month club members who receive it as a 
dividend are favored as well as the people 
who buy it in the shops, for it is something 
worth owning. Illustrations by Wallace Mor- 
gan make an ideal accompaniment for the 
spirit of the stories, and the binding and 
formant are substantial and beautiful.” 


Five Miles Closer to Heaven 
Capt. Harry F. Wade, C.SS.R. 


Exciting account of the brave men who flew 
“The Hump” between India and China. 


Liguorian, 25c 


Focus 

Arthur Miller Reynal, $2.50 
Edward Francis Keefe in The Commonweal: 
*... Newman, the principal character. . . isn’t 
a Jew, but when he has to wear glasses he 
finds he looks like a Jew. The author then runs 
him through a gauntlet of anti-Jewish blows 
which he meets at every turn. . . . Someone 
not familiar with discrimination against Jews 
can learn all the devices from this story. 

“ .. most of the characters and Newman’s 
problems seem overdrawn. . . . The author's 
techniques for building suspense and dramatic 
situations are obvious and unconvincing... . 
The book is a realistic handling of an unreal 
story.” 


For Thee the Best 

Mark Aldanov Scribner, $2.50 
The Sign: “. .. an odd, wholly delightful 
work, alongside which the conventional histo- 
rical novel looks like a flatulent cipher... . 
Many will be mystified by it, for, unlike most 
fiction, it does not read itself to one, but must 
be worked at . . . lacks any story body... . 
a series of glimpses of great figures in the 
years after the downfall of Napoleon. 
Irony gleams throughout, sometimes crackles 
and blazes. There are scenes of high comedy. 

. Considered by itself, this is a book vastly 
amusing and wise in a jaded sort of way; in 
comparison with the bloated, technicolor hor- 
rors which pass as historical novels, it is 
brilliant.” 


Fresh from the Hills 

Marguerite Lyon Bobbs, $3.00 
Chicago Tribune: “. . . has a delightfully 
clear air about ,it that makes it charming 
reading and brings a breath of the mountains 
into a book world filled to overflowing with 
the stench of war and the mumblings of 
psychoneurotics. ...” 


The Friendly Persuasion 


Jessamyn West HB, $2.50 
The New World: “. ..smoothly written . 
the story of ... an Irish Quaker family, who 


lived in Southern Indiana. . . . Of all the 
charming, wonderful people in the book the 
most engaging is Jess Birdwell, the father, a 
farmer by trade but a poet at heart. You 
will read many novels before you find a 
character who talks with such charm... . 
in this her first novel Miss West proves that 
she is a born writer blessed with a simple, 
clear and often beautiful st 


Emerson Hynes in The Commonweal: “.. . 
this first book of Jessamyn West’s has no 
gripping plot, isn’t exciting, apocalyptic, sexy, 
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timely .. . simply a series of sketches about 
Jess Birdwell, an Indiana nurseryman, Eliza 
his Quaker minister wife, and their six chil- 
dren. Each story is built around a single inci- 
dent. . . . The appeal lies in Miss West’s abil- 
ity to weave revealing facts and homely wis- 
dom in and out of skillful dialogue ...a 
charming story. ...” 


From My Library Walls 

William Dana Orcutt LG, $3.00 
Catholic World: “For over fifty years books 
and their authors have been the chief interest 
of William Dana Orcutt .. . a world authority 
on typography. . . . In his latest volume... 
he glances at the pictures on his library walls, 
and they at once call to memory holiday trips 
to England, France, Italy and Turkey, and 
contacts with scores of literary notables the 
world over....” 


The Future of Europe 


Johannes Steel Holt, $3.00 
Saturday Review: “...a rehash of past his- 
tory and contemporary events . . . superficial 


simulacrum of a profundity which actually 
does not exist is one of the pervading faults 
of the book. It has many others . . . a demon- 
stration that a book cannot be made simply 
by the process of industriously gathering a 
large number of facts.” 


The Gauntlet 

James Street DD, $2.75 
The author, an ex-minister, depicts the strug- 
gles of a young Baptist minister against the 
opposition of the deacons (and their wives) 
who insist on their rights to govern church 
activities. 
William A. Dowd in America: “. . . Ending 
with the author’s belief that God is humanity, 
the minister misses the true way marked out 
by Christ, Who taught that the whole law 
consists in two commandments, the love of 
God and the love of our neighbor. The min- 
ister’s crude belief tries to reduce the two to 
one by identifying God with the neighbor. . 
rich in well handled dramatic episodes, and 
the characters of Kathie and the former min- 
ister. . . . Here and there intimacies between 
him and his wife are depicted with offensive 
frankness.” 


Charles Duffy in The Commonweal: “. . . 
just another novel.” 
Reviewed 


The German Talks Back 
Heinrich Hauser Holt, $2.50 
The Sign: “.. . Some of the attitudes and 
prejudices which this book displays may be 
typical of many Germans. They are, however, 
so inextricably intertwined with the author’s 
personal pet ideas and prejudices that the 
book has little value as a document. . . . His 
book will probably do more harm than good. 
. The book shows a surprising disregard 
for logic and. facts. Seeking historical prece- 
dents for Nazi atrocities, Hauser. discovered— 
the Dominicans: ‘So many heretics and heret- 
ics’ houses did they (the Dominicans) burn 
that in the south of France, for instance, the 
housing shortage became acute.’ ; 
“Hans J. Morgenthau of the University of 
Chicago has done a rather poor job in the 
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introduction and footnotes he has provided, 
Probably the book was not worth anything 
better.” 


General Education in a Free Society 

Report of the Harvard Committee Harvard, $2.00 
Dominicana: ‘“‘The Harvard Committee at the 
request of President Conant, after careful 
analysis, investigation, and clarification reveals 
an educational spectrum of varying shades, in- 
tensity, and degree. The results of this study 
demonstrate clearly the need for a revolution- 
ary change in the structure of American edu- 
cation on the high school and college levels... . 

“The evaluation of courses and teacher train- 
ing programs, the desire for a generalized in- 
tegration of subject matter with the student’s 
abilities, proclivities, and initiative are sections 
which will be read with interest and profit by 
all interested in education, be it secular or 
Catholic.” 


Germany Between Two Wars 

Lindley Fraser Oxford, $2.50 
How the German people were indoctrinated 
by Nazism. Intellectual viewpoint—Fair. 


Germany Is Our Problem 

Henry Morgenthau, Jr. Harper, $2.00 
On the theory that the Germans have for- 
feited all claim on charity and justice, the 
author would strip them of all industries and 
guarantee against their making future wars 
by leaving them nothing but agriculture. 


Dominicana: “Mr. Morgenthau seems to have 
no fear of the spread of Communism; ... 
Consequently he is willing to give Russia al- 
most a free hand in Germany and Central 
Europe. This policy of an open door to Com- 
munism in Germany is expected to contribute 


' to the ultimate pacification of the Germans. 


Under such circumstances, it is indeed pos- 
sible that, in attempting to solve one problem, 
the world would soon be entangled in another 
no less dangerous.” 


The Sign: “.. . believing that Germany still 
has both the will and the power to try it all 
over again, the former Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is. repetitiously insistent upon the impor- 
tance of de-industrializing the Reich. . 
Cutting up the large Junker estates so that an 
agricultural economy may be built upon a 
multitude of small farming enterprises. . . 
Internationalization of the Ruhr Valley, the 
removal of all German inhabitants from this 
rich industrial area, the division of Germany 
into a north and a south state, and the estab- 
lishment of rigid controls. .. .” 


Gold in the Streets 
Mary Vardoulakis DM, $2.50 
The Commonweal: “This year’s winner of the 
Dodd, Mead Intercollegiate Fellowship is a 
curious account of American immigrant life 
. There is something rather remote and 
quaint about the narrative and an almost 
complete absence of emotional intensity. For 
this reason it provides a marked contrast to 
Maureen Daly’s Seventeenth Summer, which 

won the first contest. . 


The Sign: “After starting off very promis- 


ingly, the story peters out in a loosely con- — 


nected series of incidents without drive or 
climax. . . . She will do better than this.” 
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The Golden Carpet 

Somerset de Chair HB, $3.50 
Max Fischer in The Commonweal: “.. . two 
war books, Kingcol and The Silver Crescent— 
united into one volume . . . de Chair, who 
became a Conservative member of Parliament 
in 1935, at the age of twenty-four .. . is an 
easy-going chap who remains on the outside 
of things but proves a skilled and successful 
bluffer. . . . In spite-of the historic back- 
ground, The Golden Carpet is not a book of 
high caliber. The descriptions of landscape and 
people are like that of an unimaginative travel 


book .. . taken as an average war report his 
book is not without interesting information 
and merit.” 


The Governing of Men 

A. H. Leighton, M.D. Princeton, $3.75 
Assigned by the Navy to the Japanese re- 
location center in Arizona, Commander Leigh- 
ton, with a staff of specialists, studied the 
people and the principles necessary to handling 
them in their uprooted situation. The result 
is a highly interesting book and it disposes of 
the idea that the Japanese were in any wav 
coddled in these camps. 


Great Son 
Edna Ferber Doubleday. $2.50 
Elizabeth M. Joyce in America: “. . . Lacks 
- entirely the depth and detailed development 
of her earlier works.” 


Heritage of Fire 

Friedelind Wagner and Page Cooper Harper, $3.00 
America: “An intensely personal book, and 
yet one that gives the reader a sense of seeing 
history from the inside, is this autobiography 
of Friedelind Wagner, granddaughter of Rich- 
ard Wagner and familiar of Adolf Hitler from 
her early childhood until shortly before her 
flight from Germany’ in 1938, when approach- 
ing her twenty-first birthday. It is a turbulent 
story, as befits its Wagnerian background ” 


A History of Western Philosophy 

Bertrand Russell S & S, $5.00 
John Abbot Clark says in The Chicago Trib- 
une that if this book “isn’t adopted as the 
basic text in College Philosophy all over this 
land, then my opinion of many of these de- 
partments will drop even lower than it now 
is . . . how ‘thankful we should be that a 
brilliant, world-famed philosopher . . . has 
seen fit to give us a superb history... .” 

Father G. F. Gustafson, editor of The 
Priest magazine, says the book would make 
a careful student pluck out his hair by the 
handfuls, and that it is more like a chart of 
Russell’s reactions than a history of philoso- 
phy .. . that Russell has become notorious 
in certain circles for his public moralizing, 
and that this. book will add nothing to his 
statute—being in large part a mass of factual 
errors, facile generalizations, half-truths and 
at times even false: interpretations. It is not 
a book for the uninitiated or the intellectually 
dependent, who, however, will no doubt con- 
stitute 90 per cent of its readers. 


History of World War II 

Francis Trevelyan Miller Winston, $5.00 
The Sign: “Granting the general competence 
and manifest sincerity of the men engaged in 
the undertaking, it may be said that the 
_ History of World War II is an accomplish- 
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ment which deserves the attention and praise 
of history:students.” 


The Commonweal: “. . . a thousand-page, 
liberally illustrated summary of the conflict. 


. . . As a reference book . . . invaluable.” 
Home Fires Burning 
Robert Henriques Viking, $2.50 


A cleverly told story of the problems of re- 
turning soldiers. The chief character is an 
English nurse who returns after four years 
overseas. Stylistic but shallow. 


How to Be Poor 

Frank Fay P-H, $2.00 
The Sign: “The unique style of humor which 
has set Frank Fay above and apart from his 
contemporaries is given full play in this 
brief bit of whimsy. . . . Partly autobiographi- 
cal, part pixie, and part just sheer nonsense, 
this rambling monologue has a_ disarming, 
satirical approach to life and its minor prob- 
lems that sets it apart from the ordinary 
wisecracking volumes ghost-written for the 
famous comics....” 

Reviewed. 


Human Leadership in Industry 
Sam A. Lewisohn Harper, $2.00 
George W. Higgins in The Commonweal: 
“. . . His thinking, I repeat, is far in advance 
of Frederick Taylor’s: but it falls a little short 
of Philip Murray’s.” 
See Review 


America: “When an employer writes a book 
on industrial relations that is so intelligent, 
fair-minded, humane and understanding as to 
impress favorably partisans of labor, it is an 
event of some kind in this stormy world. 
Mr. Lewisohn has written such a book.... 


Hurry Home to My Heart 
Sam Byrd HM, $2.00 
Rather inane novel about a very young girl 
who wonders if she is going to have.a baby 
and plans an aborption to save the “good 
name” of her war-hero sweetheart. FIO 
—Riley Hughes 


It’s a Free Country 

Ben Ames Williams HM, $1.75 
Novelette—sordid tragedy—pessimistic—exces- 
sive profanity. 


Japan and the Son of Heaven 

Willard Price DS & P, $2.75 
Paul Kiniery in America: “... For five years 
Willard Price lived close to the grounds of 
the Emperor’s summer palace. . . . He was 
able to observe Hirohito. . .. 

“  - . believes. that a new Japan can 
emerge; one which will be an asset, not a 
threat to the world. His arguments are de- 
cidedly convincing. ...” 


Jassy 

Norah Lofts Knopf, $2.50 
This story of an orphan girl in England de- 
picts numerous abnormal characters—in many 


- episodes -unpleasantly. Doubtful merit. 


The Jewish Dilemma 

Elmer Berger D-A, $3.00 
The Sign: “.. . Recently some six hundred 
rabbis appeared in Washington to ‘exhort 


.President Truman to favor a Jewish national 


home in Palestine. .. .” 
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“., . author Rabbi Berger fulminates against 
the ‘dogmatic artificialities” of ‘official Jewry’ 
and throws out the entire Zionist Movement 
lock, stock, and barrel . . . decries vehemently 
the myth of ‘a Jewish people’ with a ‘Pales- 
tine-fixation’ . . . argues rabidly for ‘integra- 
tion’ of Jews in their respective homelands. 
. . . All of which leaves the reader securely 
impaled on the horns of The Jewish Dilemma. 
It is well-nigh impossible to judge the Jew- 
ish problem fairly. . . . There is no central 
voice of authority to speak in the name of 


_ the Jewish people. ...” 


Judd Rankin’s Daughter 


Susan Glaspell Lippincott, $2.50 
The Sign: “.. . painstakingly written but 
inconclusive. . . . There are some excellent 


scenes in this novel of conflicting ideas and 
loyalties, but often it is hard to know what 
it is all about, so tenuous and indirect is Miss 
Glaspell’s method of handling her story, so 
ill-defined the factors on which the climax 
turns.” 


Lay My Burden Down 

ed. E. A. Botkin U. Chicago, $3.50 
John LaFarge, S.J., in America: “: .. A rich 
selection . . . rich in anecdotes, in local and 
human color, in light and shade, pride and 
and humility and shrewd narrative and earthy 
wisdom—is contained in his collection [of 
memories of ex-slaves] . .. Not the least in 
the delectable and original features of this real 
folk anthology are the photographs of some 
former slaves themselves. . . .” 


: Leave Cancelled 


Nicholas Monsarrat Knopf, $2.00 
The Sign: “... The reader who rightly calls 
the book erotic will probably be reminded 
that, after all, the man and woman are mar- 
ried. Nevertheless, the descriptions are far 
more likely to please the prurient than the 
thoroughly adult amateur of perceptive fic- 
tional treatment of marriage. What the auth- 
or is doing is, in his own words, concocting 
and peddling salable excitement.” 


Life, I Salute You 

Boris Kader Sci-Art, $3.00 
Journalistic, informative story of life under 
Russian Czar and in Germany, and the devel- 
opment of Hitler organizations. 


The Life of the Heart 

Frances Winwar Harper, $3.00 
“George Sand and Her Times.” Some value 
for specialists. Adult. 


Lovely Is the Lee 

Robert Gibbings Dutton, $3.00 
The Sign: “Gibbings is obviously an artist 
to his’ fingertips. . . . he seems to miss hardly 
a single sight or sound put into this world 
for souls who revel in the beautiful... . 

“Here is a. sketch of the authentic Irish- 
man... .” 


Fanny Butcher in the Chicago Tribune: 
“...It is as filled with the delicate and 
lovely tinkle of. clear sparking words as a 
river dancing over rocks. . . . It is as full of 
colorful, sparkling ancient lore as a rainbow 
in one of the Lee’s cascades. . . .” 
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The Commonweal; “...1I am tempted to 
blow the horn of challenge and say that this 
is the lovliest book of the year . . . a good 
deal of wisdom ....a good deal of solid 
learning . .. moments of high comedy and 
moments of tender tragedy.” 

See Special Comment 


The Manatee 

Nancy Bruff Dutton, $2.50 
The Saturday Review: “It is a sad commen- 
tary on the ethics of the Tenth Muse, Adver- 
tisia, that a book like The Manatee is foisted 
on a credulous public as ‘already sweeping the 
country’ and its author described as ‘the tal- 
ented, glamorous young writer all America is 
talking about.’ It is enough to make honestly 
talented young writers, whose novels (infinite- 
ly superior to this ‘bold, sweeping drama of 
vibrant love and corrosive hatred’) languish 
unheralded and unsold, wonder just what lit- 
erary ‘merit has to do with the success of a 
book.” 

“. . . her book has the subtlety and pro- 
fundity of a Grade-C movie. Her psychology 
is elementary, her characterization stock prop- 
erty, her dialogue incredibly artificial. . . 
The. odd thing, unfortunately, is . that it 
should ever have been seriously presented to 
the public.” 


Memory and Desire 

Mary Main Dial, $2.50 
Novel of sex life in the Argentine a genera- 
tion ago. Quite. lush. Neglects influence of 
the Church. FIO 

—Riley: Hughes 
Men Under Stress 

Gringer, Spiegel, and Blakiston Phila., $4.00 
America: “How did American Men stand up 
under the grueling conditions of air combat? 

. The book is largely a case history told 
against’ the background of the men them- 
selves. ... 

“The authors maintain that the war neu- 
roses do not differ essentially from. those ‘made 
in America,’ though they vary in details. .. . 
The interesting chapters on the treatment of 
casualties show how much psychiatry has ad- 
vanced in this war, how many the gains for 
its peacetime career will be. . . . the authors, 
with a theoretically Freudian background, 
would hardly be able to explain the true func- 
tion of religion.” 
Methinks the Lady 

Guy Endore DS & P, $2.50 
Sordid, humorless projection of psychoanalysis 
in extreme clinical detail. Thoroughly objec- 
tionable. 

—Riley Hughes 
Molders of Opinion 

ed. David Bulman Bruce, $1.75 
Catholic World: “...a timely, informative, 
very readable, and, when all is said and done, 
a rather encouraging book . . . in the discus- 
sion of fourteen of our outstanding column- 
ists and commentators—originally published 
in The Sign magazine—each sketch is a clever- 
ly written, lively-spirited, fact-conveying des- 
cription of a public figure who, for better or 
worse, contributes to the forming of the mind 
of America. . 


Most PS 
Nevil Shute Morrow, $2.50 


America: “There will undoubtedly be many 
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fine volumes written out of this war. None, 
however, will surpass Nevil Shute’s latest of- 
fering for interest and sheer story-telling ahil- 
ity. 

“’ ... a master of character delineation. He 
knows the human as well as the inhuman side 
of war and warriors. . . . Most. Secret is most 
human. It is thrilling; it is grim; it is ab- 
sorbing; it is wholesome.” 


Commonweal: “...a much more compli- 
cated story than the author’s ‘Pastoral.’ . 
Not so much a laconically romantic impres- 
sion of young love as it is the narrative of a 
series of heroic exploits during the darkest 
days of the war. . .. The title refers to Ger- 
man dispatches summarized at British head- 
quarters. . . . excels as an exemplification of 
the commando spirit; the soldiers and sail- 
ors execute spectacular plans but utter few 
words, . 


My Felicia 

Paul Driscoll Mac, $2.00 
A Novel of Polish immigrants and their Ameri- 
can-born children. The love plot is not pretty, 
a side-plot involves an Irish lad, considered 
by Harry Lorin Binnse in The Commonweal 
as the most nastily-drawn he’s. seen since he 
read Ulysses. There is an evident attempt at 
sotial satire. 


The Sign: “... Mr. Driscoll, a keen observ- 
er, uses the realistic method. He spares us 
nothing of harshness in thought, word, or 
action. Excellent in the fashioning of natural 
talk, he is more than competent in character- 
ization, but weak in the focusing of his work. 
Some passages, such .as that describing a 
wake, are brilliant; others are clumsy and ir- 
relevant... .” 


My Greatest Day in Baseball 
ed. John P. Carmichael Barnes, $2.50 


The Chicago Daily News: “...a parade of 
47 major league stars each telling in his own 


words, through noted sports reporters, of his 


particular game of games. Each yarn is filled 
with the matchless excitement of baseball it- 
self so that the reader can relive the event in 
its retelling.” 


A Nation of Nations 

Louis Adamic Harper, $3.50 
Chicago Tribune: “... The thesis of A Na- 
tion of Nations is that ‘the pattern of the 
United States is not essentially. Anglo-Saxon 
although her language is English. Nor is the 
pattern Anglo-Saxon with a motley addition 
of darns and patches. The pattern of America 
is all of a piece; it is a blend of cultures 
from many lands . . . Diversity itself is the 
pattern. From  well-stored notebooks and 
filing cases, Adamic assembles a vast collec- 
tion of data: History, anecodote, quotation, 
famous names of Americans from France, 
from Africa, from Mexico, from a score of 
other lands. Each national group is traced 
through the colonial period, the Revolution, 
the building of the republic, and on to, our 
own century and World War II.” 


The Chicago Daily News: “Adamic sets 
straight the record of American history and 
blasts at a long-prevalent myth that this 
country is basically Anglo-Saxon in character. 


He asserts that diversity is America’s Pattern 


and that its culture is a blend. He shows what 
each of 13 national elements has contributed 
to the national heritage. Well-written and 
well-doctrined.” 


No Passport for Paris 

Alice-Leone Moats Putnam, $2.50 
America: “. . . an objective, dispassionate 
account of life in Spain duririg the years 1943 
and 1944 .. . author frankly admits how mis- 
taken were many of her preconceived ideas on 
Spain and France, and makes a strong plea 
for tolerance and objective study in forming 
our opinions of European events.” 


Now and Forever 

Mary V. Jordan Bruce, $2.00 
The Witness: “Mary Jordan has embellished 
on a practical plot but has allowed weak and 
colorless characters who lack spontaneity to 
carry the central roles. It is most unusual for 
a Mother Superior to advise a young religious 
to lay aside her habit, and in the same chapel 
where she had prayed as a bride of Christ to 
become the bride of an-atheist . . . But the 
book is not worthless. It should sound a note 
of warning to young women contemplating a 
mixed marriage.” 


One Destiny 
Sholem Asch Putnam, $1.50 
The Sign: “. . . while we admire the author's 


apparently noble intentions, we must label 
his book an unwholesome tissue of mistaken 
notions, unreasoned prejudices, theological in- 
accuracies, unconscious blasphemy, and ugly 
half-truths.” 


Our Father’s House 

Sister Mariella Gable O.S.B. S & W, $3.00 
The Sign: “.... perhaps the most significant 
contribution of the book is that it supplies 
a blood transfusion for the anemic tradition 
of Catholic fiction in which virtue must be 
rewarded, vice punished, and all Catholics sin- 
less to begin with anyway.” 

See Other Comment 


Outside Eden 
Isabel Scott Rorick HM, $2.00 
The Sign: “Here is more about marriage .. . 


that began, and should have remained, with- 
in magazine covers. You may remember Mr. 
and Mrs. Cugat, the suburbanites whose pre- 
vious antics were recorded in a book called, 
strangely enough, Mr. and Mrs. Cugat. Well, 
they’re back at the old stand, dispensing more 
of the same carbonated water... . all hap- 
hazard and lackluster. The Junior League 
seems to have liked it, which may or may not 
be your idea of a recommendation.” 


Pay Dirt: Farming and 
Gardening with Composts 

J. 1. Rodale D-A, $3.00 
America: “The author [who is] editor of 
Organic Farming magazine . sees gradual 
depletion of our land resources ieee brought 
about by factory-farming methods and the in- 
discriminate use of artificial fertilizers.” 

(See also Review.) 


The Peacock Sheds His Tail 
Alice Tisdale Hobart Bobbs, $2.75 
Commonweal: “... by an established writer » 


of sugar-coated contemporary history in fic- 
tional form . . . smells of research and ties 
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its plot to several of the quaint customs about 
which she has heart. Her villain is privilege, 
with a discreet, oh, very discreet sideswipe at 
the Church as its handmaiden. She goes all 
out on the subject of the Sinarquistas as a 
perfectly safe scapegoat, linking them to Ger- 
many and Spain, and portraying them as a 
sort of Mexican Ku Klux Klan... .” 


The Perennial Philosophy 

Aldous Huxley Harper, $3.00 
The Sign: “. . . Huxley has been turning 
away from his former skeptical and suspicious 
attitude about everything not considered sci- 
entific . . . he reveals a complete abandon- 
ment of his former position. . ..” 

. For one who believes that in religion 
alone can be found the answers to the ques- 
tions of man’s life and destiny, there can be 
only deep respect for Mr. Huxley’s general at- 
titude. . . . the major defect, and the defect 
which completely invalidates Mr. Huxley’s 
synthetic religious philosophy, is that he pre- 
sents no intellectual foundations for his super- 
structure, ...” 

“. . Mr. Huxley, in spite of many fine 
observations in the course of his book, is only 
building castles in the air when we seek from 
his answers to the primary questions concern- 
ing God, men, and the world.” 

See Father Gustafson’s Study. 


Personality Factors in Counseling 
Charles A. Curran G &S, $4.00 
At first glance, a highly academic and in- 
volved research—‘“a scientific approach to per- 
sonality development.” 


To be reviewed in our next issue. 


Portrait of a Marriage 
Pearl S. Buck Day, $2.50 


The Sign: ‘Mrs. Buck is not half trying in 
this one. Originally it appeared as a magazine 


serial; publishing it in any other form was a 
sour inspiration. . . . Some of the characters, 
situations, and dialogue might have been 


dashed off by Edna Ferber. Had more thought 
gone into the working out of the unlikely 
union of William and Ruth, something mem- 
orable might have resulted.” 


_ The Practical Cogitator 
ed. Curtis and Greenslet H M, $3.00 


Interesting to mature, critical students. 


Pursuit of Understanding 

Esther Cloudman Dunn Mac, $2.50 
America: » . @ personal narrative un- 
hampered by dates, genealogies, and other 
appurtenances of the typical autobiography. 
Her interest centers in what it feels like to 
be living through the business of being edu- 
cated recommended as a stimulative 
‘refresher’ for adults.” 


Repent in Haste 
John P. Marquand LB, $1.50 
The Sign: “Perhaps more important than the 
Story in the foreground, is the quietly grim 
representation of American thinking, ideals, 
conduct, folkways which is built up by deft, 
unobtrusive touches. . . . Exceptionally well 
written, ‘with glints of irony throughout, this 
Short novel also has the merit of expert con- 
_ struction .. . an almost unbearably sad book 








: Time, of which it might be an extension.” 


. as was Mr. Marquand’s last So Little 
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Fanny Butcher in the Chicago Tribune: “In 
a novelette, little longer than a short story, 
John Marquand has written one of the most 
poignant stories of the war. Its poignancy is 
heightened by the fact that it records its 
sadly characteristic tale with complete dis- 
passionateness, and also by the fact that the 
tale’s two young protagonists are themselves 
not only inarticulate but uprooted . .. the 
story of one of those sudden war marriages. 

. It is also the story of a generation’s in- 
security. It is also, though more by implica- 
tion than by actual telling, the story of actual 
war, of its demand that its participants never 
give too much of themselves to another human 
being, its demand that the battle must go on 
no matter what or who is lost.” 


Edward Skillin, Jr., in The Commonweal: 

. « . a8 a critic of American morals .. . he 
has no peer in pillorying the Boston brahmins, 
the Connecticut station-wagon set or those 
two fields which seem to enlist some of the 
nation’s high-power brains; book publishing 
and the advertising business. Tg 

“What first upsets him is the morale on the 
home front.” 


The Right Red Hand 

Joel T. Rogers S &S, $2.00 
Murder mystery—magazine level—no particu- 
lar merit. 


The River Road 


Frances Parkinson Keyes Messner, $3.00 
The New World: “... 747 pages ... the 
tediously detailed story about . .. an old 


Creole family, owners of a sugar plantation 
in Louisiana . . . murder, illicit love affairs, 
sudden death, miraculous coincidences, politi- 
cal intrigue, all things ‘de rigeur’ when an 
author wishes to please the lending-library 
trade are found here. Knowing that Mrs. 
Keyes is a Catholic, there is going to be con- 
siderable arching of the eyebrows on the part 
of many Catholics, at some of the quite un- 
necessary episodes the author has lugged in to 
the books by the ears.” 


Rousseau - Kant - Goethe 
Ernst Cassirer Princeton, $1.50 
Dominicana: “.. . cannot be recommended to 


any but the critical philosopher and _ theo- 
logian. . . . His procedure is to manifest the 
influence of Rousseau upon Kant and of 
Kant upon Goethe.” 


The Shelley Legend 
Robert Metcalf Smith 
Tohn Abbot Clark in The Commonweal: “... 
sets. out to demolish the so-called Shelley 
Legend, a term used to characterize ‘fallacious 
views about the life of Shelley and his writ- 
ings’ . . . quite obviously an indispensable 
piece of research. It is, besides, a rich reposi- 
tory of critical gems, some extraordinarily just 
and sapient, some almost suffocatingly vapid, 
and others . . . a wee bit on the malicious 
side . . . also, through no fault of the authors, 
often a a very depressing bock="é confusing, an- 

noying, and disillusioning. . 


The Shield of the Valiant 

August Derleth Scribner, $3.00 
Sister Mariella, O.S.B., in Commonweal: “The 
best thing in . . . August Derleth’s eighth 
novel in his ‘Sac Prairie Saga’ is the portrayal 


Scribner, $5.00 
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of himself in the writer, Steve Grendon .. . 
the extraordinary bifocal vision provided by 
Steve’s presence, which enables the reader to 
see at one and the same time what the author 
intended to do and how he does it. Steve 
walks the streets of Sac Prairie . . . filled with 


despair because one lifetime will not be long . 


enough in which to capture in books the 
pulsing life of everyone he knows. . . . All of 
this adds up to something which ought to be 
great or nearly great. But the book is neither. 

. Among all Mr. Derleth’s gifts there was 
not included one blue pencil. He overwrites. .” 


Shinto, the Unconquered Enemy 

Robert O. Ballou Viking, $2.75 
America: “. . . the book bristles with Japa- 
nese opinions which cannot be harmonized 
with western or with Christian thought. The 
suggestions that the author makes for the 
future, while none too hopeful, seem sane and 
sensible. The extensive bibliography and the 
detailed index increase the value of one of the 
decidedly better books about one of our 
nation’s greatest problems, the administration 
of Japan.” 


Soldier of Democracy ; 
Kenneth Davis DD, $3.50 
The Sign: “. .. a peculiar admixture of the 


excellent analysis of a splendid character and 
a far too subjective history of the European 
waes.<? 


Soviet Far Eastern Policy 

Harriet L. Moore Princeton, $2.50 
Thomas H. Mahoney in America: “... an 
admirable service . . . her purpose in writing 
was to ‘bring to the American reader an ac- 
count of what the Soviet Union said and did 
in the Far East from 1931 to 1945’. . . . If one 
is to try to fathom Russian Far Eastern pol- 
icy of the moment and perhaps attempt to 
glimpse uncertainly into the future, he is well 
advised to master the contents of Miss 
Moore’s book first. . . .. It is no exaggeration 
to say that Russia is the crux to the future 
of the Far East.” 


Models 
Wm. R. Duffy and Aloysius Croft Bruce, $2.50 
Excerpts from Catholic Preachers with para- 
graphs of explanation. Good index and bibli- 
ography. 


The State in Catholic Thought 

Heinrich A. Rommen Herder, $6.00 
As the title would indicate, this voluminous 
work undertakes to explain the philosophy of 
the State and its rightful relations to its citi- 
zens, as these concepts have found confirma- 
tion or substance or development in Catholic 
thought. “Certain principles,” states the au- 
thor, “are independent of changing historical 
conditions, others must be- evaluated in the 
light of such conditions.” 

Despite the author’s excessive’ wordiness, 
which results in 747 pages, the book contains 


a wealth of solidly grounded information for 


the determined reader. 


Storm Tide 

Elizabeth Ogilvie Crowell, $2.75 
New World: “. ... cheerful tale of life among 
the Maine lobstermen . . a far cry from a 


masterpiece. “But a pleasing story with an in- 
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A Street in Bronzeville 

Gwendolyn Brooks Harper, $2.00 
The Sign: “. .. She writes well; her evoca- 
tions, though frequently sordid, are always 
exact, her poems precisely executed; but she 
condescends to God, her view of life is ma- 
_ terialistic, and so her pity is sterile, the sordid- 
ness unmedicated, and there is only pity.” 


Talk About Russia 

Pearl S. Buck Day, $1.75 
David J. Dallin in the Chicago Tribune: “... 
This kind of propaganda is so primitive that 
one wonders whether it is altogether honest 
. .. [Pearl Buck] . . . appears to the reader 
as somewhat naive and her literary abilities 
find no application. . . . On the whole, this 
book may be regarded as record breaking in 
the long series of primitive pro-Soviet propa- 
ganda.” FIO Fe 


They Shall Live Again 
Marguerite T. Boylan CS & AS, $2.25 
The story of the National Catholic War Coun- 
‘ cil Overseas after World War I, and the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference which 
grew out of it, with some information on 
present War Relief Services. 


This Bread 
Rosemary Buchanan Bruce, $2.50 
Dominicana: “. . . the only fault we find 


with the story is the introduction of Jasper, 
who seems to be overdrawn and becomes a 
type of rabid revivalism rather than a flesh 
and blood individual. 

“This novel serves to illustrate that a theo- 
logical theme can be made use of as the 
foundation of interesting fiction, and through 
careful handling can teach a profound lesson 
without giving the appearance of doing so.” 


This Man Truman 
Frank McNaughton and Walter Hehmeyer 
Whittlesey, $2.50 
The Sign: “.. . though the book is sketchy, 
idealistic in tone. and far from definitive, it is 
worth reading.” 


Three O’Clock Dinner 

Josephine Pinckney Viking, $2.50 
See N. Elizabeth Monroe’s comments in her 
article On Reading. (Dec., p. 113) 


Three Saints for the Incredulous 

Robert E. Holland, S.J. Fordham, 60c 
“A witty and charming protest against the 
‘Nay, Nay’ people’—The Incredulous. 

To be reviewed next month by Rev. G. J. 
Gustafson, Editor of The Priest Magazine. 


A Treasury of Satire: 

Edgar Johnson S & S, $3.95 
Theodore Maynard in The Catholic World 
says this_is a wretchedly poor compilation, 
inept and publication unjustified. 

The T 

Lucy and Richard Poate Stebbins Columbia, $4.00 
Charles Duffy in The Commonweal: “The 
Trollope family was an astonishing one, judged 
by any standards. This account provides us 
with a record of its amazing talents and diver- 
sities. . . . The plan of the book is chrono- 
logical (essentially) but the nature of the 
task invites a good deal of critical appraisal. 
Tt is at this point that the performance is 
least satisfactory.” 


America: “. 
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United Nations Primer 

Sigrid Arne Fo& R, $1.25 
The Sign: “... a clear and brief account of 
the fifteen conferences which formulated the 
United Nations’ hopes and plans for a new 
and harmonious world. . . . The official com- 
muniques and textual declarations are append- 
ed to each account. This alone makes the 
primer a very handy book to have.” 


The Unspeakables 

Laverne Gay Scribner, $3.00 
Catholic World: “. . . an exciting, ‘colorful 
story, which pictures the three sixth century 
Italian capitals—Paris, Rome and Ravenna; 
which introduces Pope Gregory the Great, the 
famous Irish monk Columbanus. . . . The de- 
tails are in great part due to the author's 
imagination, but that is a novelist’s privilege.” 

Recommended. To be reviewed. 


The War—Fifth Year 

Edgar McInnis Oxford, $2.50 
The Commonweal: “The fifth volume .. . 
imposing history of the war . . . beginning 
October, 1943 . . . a straight account of mili- 
tary, naval and air campaigns, and the volume 
ends with the failure of the attempt to assassi- 
nate Hitler on July 20, 1944.” 


Wartime Mission in Spain 

Carlton J. H. Hayes Mac, $3.00 
Owen B. McGuire in The Sign: “.. . While 
the President was perfectly satisfied with the 
success of Mr. Hayes’ mission to Franco, 
other elements kept on shouting that Franco 
was already hostile to the Allies. What most 
of them really wanted was to force Franco 
into the arms of the Axis.” 


Weapons for Peace 

Thomas P. Neill Bruce, $2.50 
. . Thomas P. Neill thrusts the 
roots of world peace very deep when he exam- 
ines . . . the historical and ideological well- 
springs of international order, and the basic 
conflicts of which wars are only the external 
correlatives.” 


Who Walk in Pride 

Helene Margaret Bruce, $2.50 
Edward McBride, O.F.M.Cap,, in The Cowl: 
“. .. the story of the proud Dejean family, 
wealthy owners in the eighteenth century of 
a large sugar plantation on Saint Domingue, 
it is equally a history of the gradual up- 
rising and successful violent revolution of the 
Negro slaves against their cruel masters. These 
two phases the author develops with con- 
summate skill and remarkable descriptive abil- 
a 

“Suspicion, intrigue, romance, murder, ad- 
venture, and revolution are elements that 
make. this a highly interesting and readable 
novel.” 


The Wool Merchant of Segovia 

Mabel Farnum Bruce, $2.00 
The New World: “. . . well written, interest- 
ing, readable . . . vivid descriptions of beauti- 
ful Majorca, exciting moments with Moorish 
pirates, inspiring accounts of spiritual struggles 
and final victory. ... . A good picture of a 
little known state of life, that of coadjutor 
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brother . . much information about the 
founding and spirit of the Jesuit Order.” 
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You and I 
Myron Brinig F & R, $3.00 
The Sign: “.. . ‘An incredibly rich book,’ 


the publishers’ blurb calls You and I. Just 
plain incredible is more like it. 

33 . a conventional and uninspired num- 
ber, laboriously sophisticated and naturalistic, 
full of strong language, strange people, and 
sensational scenes. The writing is pedestrian.” 


The Young Jefferson, 1743-1789 

Claude G. Bowers H M, $3.75 
America: “Undoubtedly the most interesting 
and outstanding American biography of the 
year. . . . The author gives us a warmly 
human portrait of a great man who was fore- 
most of the Revolutionary leaders in formu- 
lating and applying those ideas of democracy 
which we look upon today as the essence of 
Americanism. . . . The charming style, the 
orderly and lucid handling of material and 
the dramatic touch make the book as enter- 
taining to the general reader as it is impor- 
tant to the historian.” 


Your Second Childhood 
Leonard Feeney, S.J. Bruce, $1.25 


Thought: “. . . Father Feeney’s verses and 
Michael Cunningham’s pictures unite in Your 
Second Childhood, even while being amusing, 
with a deep respect and reverence for the 
basically dear qualities we love in old ladies 
and gentlemen... .” 


aS ie 
According to a literary agent’s report 


in PW, the reported prices paid by the 
movies for picture rights are often fic- 


titious. One book, it is said, was re-. 


ported sold for $100,000 but what hap- 
pened was that only $5,000 was paid— 
for an option that may be allowed to 
lapse. 

In the case of The Bishop’s Wife, re- 
ported bought by Goldwyn for $200,- 
000, the real price paid was actually 
quite small, and what was really pur- 
chased was “a screen treatment’ to 
judge of the suitability as motion pic- 
ture material. 
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Cash for Catholic Writers 
$4,800.00 Minimum 


bruce Publishing Company, Milwau- 
kee 1, Wisconsin, announces a new 
project for which they deserve great 
praise four annual Fellowships of 
$1,200.00 each, plus the opportunity 
for further returns through royalties. 

Briefly, a candidate is to submit a 
sample portion of a proposed novel or 
biography. Four winners will be select- 
ed—three in fiction, one in biography. 
Each winner will receive $1,200, one 
half as an outright prize, the other 
half as advance payment against royal- 
ties. 

After the granting of a Fellowship, 
the author will have one year’s time 
in which to complete his manuscript. 

—and, one year after the last Fellow- 
ship is granted a new series will begin. 

Twin Aims 

One purpose is to encourage Catholic 
lay writers (to which the offer of Fel- 
lowship is restricted). The other is to 
promote the writing of more [badly 
needed | good novels and biographies for 
Catholic readers. 

Candidates who do not win may have 
an opportunity to submit completed 
manuscripts for consideration in the 
regular way. 


Entry Forms Available 
Those wishing to enter the contest 
should secure entry forms and full de- 
tails. 


Manuscript Requirements 

“The publisher’s conception of a 
good novel is one written: with enough 
skill to enable the reader to get, in 
his imagination, a thrilling, intensely 
human, spiritual experience. Out of 
this imaginary experience the reader, 
through his own efforts, should be able 
honestly and naturally to come by a 
fresh realization of the true concept of 
man’s relation to God, to nature, and 
to his fellow men in the world as it is. 
This realization will come primarily 
through the imaginary contact with 


characters in the story, who exist, not. 


as mere types of good or evil, but in 
their own right as flesh and blood 
human beings keenly alive to the true 
qualities of the times in which they 
dive. These characters will interest and 
‘thrill the reader largely by the intensity 
of their conscious struggle to renew, to 


keep, or to: strengthen their grip on 
reality. The treatment of the characters 


‘ may be humorous or tragic. The char- 


acters must not be permitted to become 
pietistic or smug except for the pur- 
poses of satire. 

“In a biography the publisher wants 
an objective recreation of an important 
and intrinsically interesting person writ- 
ten in a readable style and reflecting 
honestly: the times and circumstances in 
which the subject lived. The biography 
should be based on a careful objective 
study of as many of the best sources 
as possible.” 


eR OF 


Friendly, But Incom- 
plete 


The Saints That 
Moved the World 
Rene Fulop-Miller Crowell, $3.50 


Reviewed by Rev. J. Ryan Beiser, 

Ph.D., Professor of Catholic apologetics 

at the State University of lowa and co- 

director of the Catholic Student Center 
in Iowa City. 


The modern world needs to know such 
saints as are presented in this work, 
but whether Rene Fulop-Miller is pre- 
cisely the man to do the presenting is 
a question. He is not a Catholic. But he 
is not anti-Catholic either. He is above 
us all, He is one who has gone through 
the motions — having learned about 
monastic asceticism by practicing it in 


a Greek monastery, about Jesuit spirit- | 


uality from following the Exercises, and 
in other first-hand ways has learned 
the low-down and know-how of Catholi- 
cism. He knows how it works; sanctity 
has no secrets from him. But he has 
emerged untouched by the flame — 
which fact goes far to jeopardize the 
sincerity of his intentions and reliability 
of his discoveries. The man who joins 
the Army merely to satisfy ‘his intel- 
lectual curiosity will not make the most 
responsible soldier, though he may 
learn to defend his life... . 
Unfortunately, Fulop-Miller gets in 
a bit deep in this group biography. In. 
the first place, the positing and pigeon- 
holing of only five saints as world- 
movers—St. Anthony the Hermit, St. 
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Augustine, St. Teresa of Avila, St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi, and St. Ignatius—is arbi- 
trary and misleading; the approach is 
rather clinical if not quite irreverent; 
the author’s well-known idolatry of the 
Jesuits should prove embarrassing even 
—or especially—to Jesuits. His insight 
into the motives, means, and aims of 
these saints is marred by a misunder- 
standing of faith, grace, and reason. 
The absence of references also mars the 
work. The writing is frequently inco- 
herent. Finally, many of the generali- 
zations are contrary to fact. 

Thus, Calvin and Cromwell do not 
belong in the same cell with St. An- 
thony. St. Augustine is not the spiritual 


father of Sigmund Freud. Gregory the . 


Great does not need to be credited with 
all the missionary work of Northern 
Europe. The Franciscan Third Order 
was not the sole factor in the break- 
down of the feudal system. Again, one 
must deny that the Society of Jesus 
ever taught that the end justifies the 
means, — 

Yet we cannot say the Fulop-Miller 
is unfriendly. The very fact that the 
book was written at all is something 
favorable. And its remarkable introduc- 
tion, which sketches the debacle of ma- 
terialism and the new interest in afd 
acceptance of the God of Catholicism, 
is almost worth owning the book for. 
From the Catholic angle nothing is to 
be gained from books like this; but 
there may be others outside who might 
conceivably ‘be led to certitude by the 
author’s incertitudes. That is the risk 
the author must take. 


9 Marty ie 


Fine First Novel 


The Unspeakables 

Laverne Gay Scribner, $3.00 
A first book by a Catholic author, this 
historical novel deserves praise. The 
time is the 6th century; the scene, 
Northern Italy and Rome. A Bavarian 
Catholic princess marries the king of 
the Lombards (the “unspeakables”— 
followers of the Arian heresy), and 
there the trouble ‘begins. Gregory, Pre- 


fect of Rome—later Pope Gregory the 


Great—is involved in the goings-on, as 
it St. Columba of Ireland. 

Historically well grounded, full of 
rousing battles, brilliantly written, 
clean and wholesome—in short a nota- 
ble accomplishment. ; 
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(Continued from Page 139) 


I have some faith in thinking, at 
least as opposed to snap judgments, 
and I hope that a great many people 
will begin to do more very serious 
thinking about employer and employee 
relationships, and will study the present 
trend, but above all will learn to dis- 
cuss controversial matters amicably. I 
asked an executive if he read a certain 
newspaper column on labor problems. 
“No,” he said, “I tried to, but it made 
me so mad I quit. The writer you men- 
tion is so prejudiced in favor of unions 
that he can’t be fair, and until he learns 
to be fair he oughtn’t to be writing.” 
Most people, it would seem, read only 
the side they already believe, and some 
writers can see only one side. 


One can’t work in a book store with- 
out hearing people talk. Another man 
says, “It’s a crime that General Motors 
won’t give their men 30% more pay. 
They could easily raise wages even 50% 
without increasing prices!” That. is the 
kind of statement that should be dis- 
cussed, because if that statement is 
true, then nothing will save this count- 
ry from eventual collectivistic totali- 
tarianism. Why? Because, if true, it 
means that in the past enormous prof- 
its must have been made which our 
present government through its income 
tax department has been unable to dis- 
cover, and if expert government income 
tax sleuths can’t find what happened 
after it happened I haven’t much faith 
in politically appointed committees find- 
ing things out before they have happen- 
ed. And under the proposed new ideol- 
ogy facts discovered in one business 
would be inadmissible in the next. Small 
business, the life blood of the nation, 
would have no recourse except to go 
on public relief; after which some other 
committee would decide which concerns 
were to be supported and which were to 
go under the bankruptcy auctioneer’s 
hammer to make a scavenger’s holiday. 

Profits used to be distributed after 
they were earned, just as diplomas are 
awarded on the completion of a course. 
Perhaps I have queer notions but it 
does seem to me that it would not be 
good for most boys to hand them their 
diplomas on the opening day. 

Perhaps I have misread Rerum No- 
varum and Quadragesimo Anno but I 
thought they set forth principles rather 
than applications. It should be made 
possible for every man to acquire prop- 
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erty. Should it not also be. practically a 
Christian duty to oppose. inflationary 
acts that would make that property 
worthless? But speaking in terms of 
these Encyclicals is, unfortunately, very 
often much like preaching to empty 
pews. How many of those you know 
have even the most rudimentary idea of 
what they are about? One out of a hun- 
dred? 


I’m not pretending to say I know all 
the answers. I’m only suggesting a few 
thoughts. Are they anti-union? Not, in 
my opinion, any more than expecting a 
boy to get to school on time is com- 
promising his dignity. I have rescued 
many a debtor from the loan shark by 
persuading him to make a_ budget, 
(Thirty years ago I managed what 
would now be called a Credit Union), 
and I have seen many a “radical” 
change his views when he began mak- 
ing payments on a home and had it 
brought home to him that‘he had to 
pay some of the taxes. For some people, 
a little practical experience makes a 
world of difference in their views. 


If news reports are true the General 
Motors strike was directed by but 19% 
of those elligible to vote—less than one 
out of five. In view of a national situa- 
tion no less critical than Lexington or 
Valley Forge, does this fact deserve 
thought? 


Assuming that there should be no 
argument against raising sub-standard 
wages to decent levels, should not wages 
in general be tied to increased produc- 
tivity? Can there be any real improve- 
ment in living standards without in- 
creased production? Are those whose 
savings made jobs possible for others 
entitled to a return from such savings? 
Suppose a workman saved enough to 
buy a two-apartment building. Is he 
entitled to collect rent for the apart- 
ment he rents out? 

Listen to a lot of talk that’s going 
round and you won’t say these are 
silly questions. They ought to be dis- 
cussed. If, somehow, we could promote 
greater economic literacy many disputes 


would disappear, but if our young peop- ° 


le in particular are fooled by the war- 
engendered false posperity into believ- 
ing they can get something for nothing 
things will go from bad to worse. There 
will always be ups and downs. If the 
savings of- past years were equally dis- 
tributed’ on any given Saturday night 
they would have to be distributed all 
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over again a week later, and I can’t 
picture an era without cycles any more 
than I can a year without seasons. 

Problems don’t solve themselves, 
they must be solved—which requires 
study because we won’t find the an- 
swers on the surface. I could go on at 
length, but this already more than 
enough, and I don’t expect it will please 
those who seem to infer than because 
Encyclicals have been written on labor 
no one has the right to question the 
wisdom of any particular demand. The 
implications of each and every pro- 
posal should be analyzed in the fullest 
detail. This is no ordinary situation. 
That it is highly explosive is evident 
from the reactions to my previous com- 
ments. I feel honored by the response, 
and, as Bishop Haas said recently, “all 
have both a right and a duty to have 
an opinion and to express it.” 


I wish I could be able to report in 
our next issue that I had heard that at 
least 500 new clubs had taken up the 
serious study of Rerum Novarum and 
Quadragesimo Anno, and articles like 
that by Rev. John F. Cronin, S.S., in 
the last issue of The Sign. 


—The Editor 
x w* 


Simple, But 
Enchanting 


Sing a Song of Holy Things 

Sister Mary Josita, O.S.F. Tower, $1.50 
This is a collection of some of the most 
successful verse we have lately seen in 
the very-young-juvenile category. Con- 
veying in artless and effortless rhythms 
the great concepts of Catholicism, these 
verses, although didactic by intention, 
have a certain valid music about them, 
and some of the turns of phrase are 
quite enchanting. It is interesting to 
note that Sister Therese, one of Amer- 
ica’s leading lyric poets, had a finger 
in the manuscript. Drawings by Sr. M. 
Maxine, O.S.F., are vaguely on the 
amateurish side, and yet they have a 
desirable simplicity and lack of sophis- 
tication, and often a kind of winsome- 
ness. 

“ MBM 


From Cape Town, South Africa 


Congratulations on the initiative 
and success of your important 


work. 
The Southern Cross 
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An academy librarian writes me that 
she understands I am waging a cam- 
paign aimed at cancelling all discounts 
—that is, forcing everyone to pay list 
prices for books. 

I don’t- know how this idea origi- 
nated, but it is incorrect. Established li- 
pbraries have been receiving discounts, 
and are entitled to receive discounts, 
and the practice of giving discounts is 
recognized in law. 

The best reasons why libraries should 
receive discounts on their purchases 
are these: 


First, library orders are not for one 
book only—except in emergencies—but 
are sufficiently large to enable. a saving 
to be made on handling expenses. 

Second, librarians show on their or- 
ders not only the Titles of the books 
ordered but also the names of Authors 
and Publishers, which saves the dealers’ 
time in searching for this information. 

The discount given represents these 
savings. That is the economic side, but 
there is also a legal angle. The Fair 
Trade Practice Act prohibits the sale 
to individuals of price-protected books 
at less than published prices. Without 
such protection chaos would reign in 
the book business. 


There have been violators, of. course, 
just as there are black markets, and the 
courts have issued injunctions and as- 
sessed penalties where cases have been 
brought before them for action. This, 
however, does not mean that organized 
libraries are not entitled to discounts 
on library-sized orders. They are. 


“The All-Important Line” 

In a letter to Publishers’ Weekly, the 
Cornell Maritime Press seeks to apolo- 
gize for an error in omitting from a 
newspaper ad what they call the all-im- 
portant line— 


“Order Through Your Bookseller” 

“We promise,” they say, “that this 
étror of omission will not occur again.”’ 
‘Such notices go to prove that pub- 
lishers are beginning to get in step with 
modern distribution practices. 


“Try Your Dealer First” 

The Bruce Publishing Company has 
Coined a new slogan of merit. We un- 
derstand that hereafter their ads will 
‘ay—“TRY.YOUR DEALER FIRST.” 
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TRADE CORNER NOTES 


What Is a Dealer? 


Commenting on my article in the No- 


vember Catholic Library World, a pro- 
fessor-librarian said that he would like 
to know just what, in my opinion, a 
dealer is. 

My answer is this: “A dealer is any- 
one who performs the functions of a 
dealer—and these functions, for a book 
dealer, include carrying a representa- 
tive stock; displaying this stock for ex- 
amination by prospective buyers; pro- 
viding clerks to wait upon, or otherwise 
serve, customers; advertising in the 
area served; cooperating with promo- 
tion projects such as Book Week dis- 
plays, lectures, study-clubs, etc., and 
making an active and continuous effort 
not only to serve existing readers but 
to create new ones.”’ ; 

Increasing the number of dealers who 
perform such functions will increase 
the sale—and reading—of books. 


x“ Fe 


Booklet-of-the-Month 
for every month 


The matter of Vocations to the 
religious life was never more im- 
portant. 

Follow Me by Godfrey Poage, 
C.P., is for boys—Follow Him, for 
girls. Each includes a directory of 
religious communities and the work 
they do. Postpaid, 15c. 


Carried by all leading Dealers. 
* bs * 


The State—Not God 


‘The Anatomy of Peace 


Emery Reeves Harper, $2.00 
Msgr. Matthew Smith, Editor in Chief 
of the Register system, writing in the 
Denver Register: “.. . the main thesis 
of the work ... is that the cause of 
war is absolute national sovereignty. 
. . . Reeves contends that this system 
must give way to a umiversal legal 
order, in which the relationships be- 
tween nations will be regulated not by 
treaties but by law... .. 

“‘, . We agree there must be inter- 
national co-operation based on law up- 


held by international force, but we be- © 


lieve that there must be definite limits 
on the scope of this world power. . . . 
Mr. Reeves seems to think that the 


- 
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Soviet Union became a huge dictator- 
ship only because it was surrounded by 
hostile capitalist states that forced the 
Russian state into a policy of national 
defense. The reasoning is shallow. . . . 

“|. . We do not accept . . . Reeves’ 


stigma of superficiality on the emphasis — 


of democratic countries ‘that Fascism 
and Communism are one and the same 
thing, both totalitarian dictatorships 
destroying all liberties and reducing the 
individual to serfdom.’ We contend that 
the differences are only minor and that 
none but the unphilosophical are able 
to see tremendous gulfs between Fas- 
cism and Communism. The core of both 
is dictatorship. Both hold ‘that the 
state, not nature or God, is the author 
of human rights; and that the state is 
the ultimate rule of right and wrong.” 


w w w 


The Reader's Digest condensed The 
Anatomy of Peace in two instalments 
in December and January, thereby cre- 
ating a tremendous demand. Twenty 
leading Américans signed an open letter 
to the American people urging them to 
read this book, published by Harper, 
$2.00. 

Everyone who reads it should also 
read A Digest of the book A World to 
Reconstruct, which outlines the Chris- 
tian foundations of Peace in Study 
Club form. $1.00. See your dealer. 


* b ® 


Television, the Eyes of Tomorrow 

Capt. William Eddy P-H, $3.75 
This is the best attempt I have seen 
to make this most abstruse subject in- 
telligible to the layman. The latest ac- 
complishments and apparati are de- 
scribed and diagrammed. Actions that 
take place as many as 6,000,000 times 
in a single second are made to seem 
almost simple—almost, but not quite. 
But anyone able to digest these ex- 
planations will have much less difficulty 
in contemplating how God can be every- 
where at the same instant. 

The value of visual training has been 


proved by the Army and Navy. The ~ 


advantages of educational film ‘have 
been verified. Television, when it comes 
—and it is rapidly approaching—in fact 
it is already here—will add another ad- 
vantage. It will not be necessary to buy 
‘the film. The studios will put the edu- 
cational features on films. When these 
are “broadcast,” the local classroom 



























